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PART FOURTH. 
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S- 


Tue “Boss” ovtr—Tue Arprentices “AT HOME” 
—Tue IMAGE OF Natnan—Tne crowp, AND 
NaTHAN uimseLF—Epwarp’s EscaPpeE— His 1N- 
TERVIEW with His Farner—lIlis inpENTURES 
THROWN Up—HE Is BOUND TO ANOTHER TRADE 
—THe WAY TO MAKE AN APPRENTICE. 

The youthful hero of our story had been three 
months an apprentice to the honest craft to which 
his father had bound him, when an event occur- 


red which produced a temporary change in his | 


fortunes. It chanced that one sunny afternoon, 
old Nathan Brad, his master, lifting up his eyes 
from his lap-stone and seeing that the day was 
pleasant and inviting withal, bethought him that 
he wanted a hide or two of new leather, and that 
he could not choose a better time to go forth and 
purchase it than the present. 
his little stall and seeing that his journeyman and 


four apprentices were industriously at work, he 


So glancing about 


gave a satisfied grunt; and laying aside his iron- | 


rimmed spectacles, he untied and removed his old 
leathern apron, and took down from a peg his 
rusty brown coat, and the white broad-flapped hat 
that hung beside it. 

At these well known signs that ‘Boss’ was 
going out, the apprentices slyly exchanged glances 
of pleased expectation, and plied themselves, each 
lazy rogue of them all, more diligently and noisi- 
ly than before, to their respective tasks. Nathan 
took his oaken staff, with its well polished silver 
head, from its usual standing place in the corner, 
and then giving three distinct, and intended-to-be 
authoritative ‘“‘ahems,” said, in a stern voice, while 
his piercing gray eye was fixed alternately upon 
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|time! And as for you,” he added, addressing Ed- 
| ward, who was diligently pegging the heel of a 
_boy’s brogan, “Ill, I'll, yes, you young rascal, I'l 
| ile you, and then strap my cowhide on your shoul- 
| ders, if I catch you to be at any more of your 
| tricks and mimicks and idolatrous abominations 
You hear, sirrah. 
| I shall be gone just fire minutes, nota second over 
,—and let me find that shoe done when I come 
back.” 

| Yes, sir,” said Edward, demurely, without 
‘lifting his eyes, though the boy who sat next to 
‘him neatly burst into a sudden laugh, at receiving 
|from him a side-long look of the most comical 
| expression. 


| of pictures and pagan images. 


Nathan Brad ended his injunction with a com- 
‘mand for his journeyman to keep an eye on the 
boys, and then striking his cane with emphasis up- 
on the floor, he left his little empire. For a few 
seconds there was manifested the most faithful 
| obedience to his commands. Edward’s hammer, 
‘as it drove in the pegs, fell with redoubled sound, 
the boys made their lap-stones ring again, and if 
| Nathan’s ears could have heard, as doubtless they 
did, his heart would have been gladdened. ‘This 
praiseworthy diligence continued for precisely the 
space of time that it would have required for Na- 
than to walk to the corner of the street, when the 
| youngest apprentice, a little freckled-face urchin, 
with red hair and a boatswain’s voice, sprung to 
the door and poked his head out. 

“Do you see him?” was asked by his fellow- 
apprentices, eagerly, suspending their hammers 
in the air. 

“Ki! there goes tle corner of his coat-tail flap- 
| ping round Jimmy Shaw’s tin-shop! Good bye, 
| old dad!” and the carrotty-headed raseal began a 
, double-shufile among the leather and lap-stones, 
| while hammer and last fell from every hand.— 
| The two eldest apprentices went to boxing; the 





} 


each of his apprentice-boys, and upon Edward | journeyman took out a greasy letter from his 
with a particularly suspicious and severe look,— | sweetheart and began to read it, while Edward> 

“Now, boys, I am going out to be gone five | casting aside his apron and brogan, opened a little 
minutes—just five minules,” (this was Mr. Brad’s | drawer he had made beneath his bench, containing 
only measure of the longest or shortest period of | scraps of dirty drawing-paper and lumps of putty 
time,) ‘and if I know you to cut any of your | fashioned into models of heads and animals, and 
pranks, or move from your seats, or stop your! took from it a piece of soft clay which bore in 
work, I'll know how to make vou mitd me next full length a miraculous and ludicrous Likeness to 
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Nathan Brad. Oh, that Nathan had entered at 
that instant! But his apprentices well knew that 
his five minutes always meant halfanhour. Be- 
sides, little freckled-face Bill kept his eye up the 
street. When the two biggest boys had exchang- 
ed three or four rounds, just to work off a little 
of the exuberance and hilarity of vheir spirits, and 
after Bill had shuffled “heel and toe” till the your- 
neyman hit him a rap with a piece of sole-leather 
over the head, for interrupting him in the reading 
of his sweetheart’s epistle, they all three gathered 
about Edward, with the looks of mischievous 
boys who mean te have fun. 


It has been said that Edward had been now 
three months apprenticud to Nathan Brad; and 
Nathan's parting words to him, as he left the 
shop, showed plainly that he had found out our 
hero’s failing, which, in his father’s eyes, was 
deemed so grievous. The discovery took place 
before Edward had been with him three weeks.— 
He had set him to cutting out a sole for a lady’s 
slipper, and when, after suflicient time had elaps- 
ed to effect it, he turned to see how he had done 
it, to his horror and surprise he found him just 
finishing, out of the leather, a horned devil with 
a forked tail! He could hardly believe his eyes! 
But there was Edward, the cutting-board on his 
knees, the leather on the cutting-board, and the 
devil cut out of the leather,—all too plainly visi- 
ble to be a delusion! Nathan's first act was to 
snatch the cutting-board from him and erack him 
over the head with it; the next, to give him half 
a dozen straps of his strapado; the third, to collar 
and shake him well, and threaten to send him 
home, for an idle and wasteful young imp of the 
wicked one. Edward, however, promised amend- 
ment, and the wrath of Nathan Brad was appeased. 

A day or two afterward, Nathan missed his 
wax; and, on looking for it, it was at length found 
modeled into the shape of a pagan idol enthroned 
upon the centre of a lap-stone, on a shelf behind 
the door. “Fieckled Bill” discovered it, and 
brought it to his master, who gazed upon it for a 
few moments, doubtful of its identity with his ball 
of wax. Bill had a deal of malicious mischief in 
his composition. He well knew the author of 
this transformation, and nodJing his head know- 
ingly at his master, he crooked his finger and 
winked, so as to direct his attention to Edward. 
Nathan understood it, well remembering the lea- 
ther devil he had made. Exchanging a triumph- 
ant glance with his apprentice, he rose from his 
bench, and, without a word, took Edward by each 
ear and knocked his head against the wall, while 
he made his nails meet in the cartilaginous appen- 
dages which nature seems to have furnished little 
children and little husbands with for no other pur- 
pose than to be pulled. 


Edward bore the pain and indignity in silence, 
but he could not forego the inesistible propensity 
to imitation of furms inherent in him. The white- 
washed walls of the shop soon presented figures 
of men, and figures of beasts, heads, and houses, 
and ad.cirably earicatured likenesses of many 
worthy citizens of Lynn. Nathan himself was 
so often honored, that every side of his shop seem- 
ed to be a mirror reflecting his image. For one 
and all of these offenees Edward did expiation; yet, 
although he honestly strove, he could not subdue 
the mischievous evil that cost him so dearly.— 
Seven times a day did Nathan asseverate that 
never had master such apprentice, and seven times 
a day did he vow to send him home to his father 
as incorrigible. At length one day on taking up 
a new hide to cut out soles from, he beheld, on 
turning it over, a full length likeness of himself, 
in his Sunday lat, cane, and coat, with good Dame 
Brad hanging on his arm, as the worthy pair were 
wont to walk to church. The recognition was 
perfect! The effect was irresistible! He looked 
atit an instant, and then, to the utter consterna- 
tion of his underlings, burst into a loud laugh of 
uncontrollable mirth! It was evidently the ludi- 
crously perfect likeness of his good dame’s figure 
that operated so singularly upon his cachinnatory 
nerves! Nathan had never laughed, nor even 
smiled, at any of Edward's caricatures of himself! 
Ile now laughed load and heartily, and had the 
laugh all to himeelf, for his aston'shed apprentices 
had room for no emotion but that of wonder.— 
Freckled Bill, however, emboldened by his exam- 
ple, was not long behind hand in setting up an 
impish giggle, that sounded like a penny-trumpet 
beside a conch-shell. When Nathan heard the 
laughter of the impudent varlet, his own ceased, 
and turning upon him a frowning aspect, he look- 
ed as if he meant to annihilate him. Bull slun, 
back, and hung his head over the bucket of black 
water in which he was soaking a piece of sole- 
leather, while Nathan, without saying a word, 
took the broad strap from his knee, and command- 
ing Edward to go into the back-shop, told him 
that he intended to give him twenty lashes with 
all his strength, and that he must strip. Edward's 


‘spirit rose within his indignant breast! But what 


could he do! Resist? He was the bonded appren- 
tice, and the castigator was his legal master! Re- 
sistance would have been as vain for him as for a 
slave. And what better than slaves are bound 
apprentices, when the power to punish ad libitum 
is placed in the master’s hands! If death follow 
the severity of the lash in the case of the slave, 
the murderer suffers the penalty of the law; the 
murderer of an apprentice,—and within our re. 
cent recollection apprentices have been murdered 
by their tyrannical masters,—he can suffer no 
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more. While the abolitionists of the North are| Her words brought loiterersto thesteps, and soon 
expending their surplus philanthropy for the con- | a crowd of women, children, and admiring me- 
tented slaves of the South, it would become them | chanics drawn from their shops thronged the door 
to withdraw a little of it from the condition of | of the absent shoe-maker. Every soul recognized 
Africans, to expend upon the thousands of youth- | the likeness and the laugh, jibe and joke went 
ful slaves between fourteen and twenty-one years | merrily round among them. In the meanwhile, 
of age, of their own blood. I would take this! Edward and his fellow-apprentices sat in the shop 
occasion to suggest to the South the propriety of as industrious!y hammering leather and driving 
establishing an anti-apprentice society, whose ob- | pegs, as if their shop-door was not wide open nor 
ject shall be to overturn the barbarous and inhu | a soul near. 

man system of apprenticeships as it prevails} All at once the crowd set up a shout and chil- 
throughout the North, and which is slavery so | dren scampered right and left, while the women 
long as its power continues over the subjects of, retired astep or two, and the men, walking laugh- 





it. Not an argument can be advanced in favor of ing away, lingered in their shop-doors. ‘Rap, 
it, that may not apply with equal force to slavery. | rap,” went the hammers more lively; and no shop 
Here is a new field open for the tears of that mor- | in Lynn at that moment presented such a scene 
bid and overstrained philanthropy that is now so | of laudable industry. Nathan Brad was coming! 
much in vogue, and which, to effect its unholy Le had discovered the crowd about his door on 
ends, would not hesitate to overturn tie very | turning the corner of the street, and hastened for- 
foundations of civil and religions liberty. HMdward , ward. He now suddenly appeared in the vacant 
did not, therefure, resist; but he resolved that he | space left in front of his shop by the retiring 
would take the first opportunity of breaking his | crowd. 
chains. | “Well, now, what, what?” he cried, in a quick 
Days passed on, and he forgot the castigation tone, as he came to a full stand, his eyes glancing 
so far as any desire for retaliation remained; but | from his neighbors to his apprentices, and quite 
disgusted with an occupation for which he bad no | overlooking the object of attraction. ‘What's 
relish, but, on the contrary, a decided antipathy, | the matter? Boys at work, I see; all at work! 
he resolved to break his indentures and seek some | What's the fuss, neighbors? What's the fuss? 
employment more congenial with his feelings. | Who's born, dead, or married? Who's what, I 
What this was to be he knew not, for he was yet say? Who’s what? Who’s what?” he cried, speak- 
ignorant of the wide field of the arts open to ing after a way peculiar to himself when excited. 


genius. Such was the state of things onthe day| Jastead of replying, every soul looked at the 
Nathan Brad left his shop to go out. 


| little image of Nathan, and therezpon every little 
The clay figure that he now exhibited to his | boy set up a shout. Nathan's eyes fullowed those 
companions with whom he was a great favorite, | of the rest and fell upon his little counterpart seated 
and who now gathered around him to share in his | upon the step. Instinct or some other feeling in- 
pleasure, was fashioned something after the style | stantly convinced him of the accuracy of the 
of Thom’s “Tam O'Shanter.” It was about seven | likeness. His face grew livid with rage. With 
inches high, and represented Nathan Brad in his | one sweep of his silver-headed staff he demolish- 
spectacles and apron, seated on his bench with a | ed it into as many pieces as he had bones in his 
shoe confined by astrap upon his knee, a peg in one | own body, and then turning round upon the erowd 
hand and a hammer inthe other. The likeness and shaking his stick at them in silent rage, for 
was inimitable. Nathan had a very long bottled | his emotions choked his utterance, he bounced in- 
nose, very shaggy Seetle brows, a hanging under | to the shop and levelled his cane at Edward’s head. 
lip, and a bald crown. They were one and all | Our hero, however, had anticipated this attack 
copied to the life, to say nothing of his paunchy | and adroitly avoided the descending blow by leap- 
abdomen and bandy legs also. ing through the shop window into the yard and 
Loud and merry was the laughter of his fellow- | so escaping through to another s'reet. In a few 
apprentices, while Freckled Bill tweaked the nose, | minutes afterward he was at his father’s shop. 
and skipped around it. Edward had made a small | “Sir,” he said, firmly, as he received the stern 
wooden bench on which he seated his figure of | inquiring glance of his parent at this unusual ap- 
**Boss Nathan,” and then placing both upon the | pearance, “1 have left Mr. Brad and wili not go 
street steps he retreated within, and they all re- | back to him.” 
sumed their work. An old black woman who “Ha! broke your indentures! Will not go back: 
happened to pass at the moment stopped on seeing | What language is this to me?” 
it and lifted up both voice and hands. | “I can never become a shoe-maker, sir. I feel I 
‘*Dear lor’! datis jiss old Nat Brad, out an out! | was never meant for one.” 
Yah, yah, yah! I shall die laffin. Yah, yah, yah!” | ‘‘Never meant for one? What foolish nonsense 
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is this, boy? Do you suppose Nature makes peo- | 
ple asa mechanic makes tools—this fur an adzes 
that for an augur—saying this is for a baker and | 
that fora barber—this fra carpenter that fora 
cobbler? Go back to your trade. Every man 
makes his own trade, and every man’s trade makes 
him.” 

“TI cannot return, sir,” said Edward, decidedly. 

“You shall, sir,” answered his father, angrily. 

“Jie shall not,” shouted the loud voice of Na-! 
than Brad at the door: “Il would’nt have him in 
my shop again for a score of the best hides ever | 
tanned. He has already destroyed two whole 
ones cutting them up into godless images. No, 
no, no, no, neighbor, keep your chickens your | 
side o° the fence and I'l] keep mine my side. Here's 
the boy's ‘dentures and J wish you good luck with | 
him.” } 

With these words the indignant cord wainer cast | 
the articles of indenture upon the floor and quit- 
ted the shop. 

There was a long, and to Edwar! burdensome 
silence after his quondam master left the shop | 


| 


His father took no kind of notice of him, and pur- | 
sued his work as if he was not present. Bat he 
could see that there was a dark cloud upon his 


brow and knew that he was thinking deeply of 


him. At length tired of the silence, which, it 
seemed to him, would never end of his father’s 
will, he managed to knock down a mallet, and 
then overthrew a calico-printer’s frame. At this | 
last noise his father looked at him and then spoke- 
His voice was divested of all anger. There was) 
reproach and sadness in it. 

“My son, Lam grieved at your conduct. You | 
have disappointed me. 1 had hoped better things | 
of my only son. 1 tremble to look to the future. 
You have broken your indentures and no one 
else will take you. What are you good for, Ed- 
ward?” 

“J don't know, sir,” he answered, with great | 
simplicity. 

“Nor does any body else,” said his father, with | 
“I wish | knew what to do with 


a slight smile. 
you!” 

‘Make a painter of me,” ventured Edward, 
timidly. 

“Make a beggar of you!” repeated he, angrily; 
“rather than see my son another such a pityful ob- | 
ject as Easel your friend, | would fo'low you to} 
the grave. No, 1 must put you to some uscful | 
trade if you are capable of learning any thing 
useful. I will try you again and give you your | 
choice. Let me know to-morrow what you will | 
be. Go home now to your motier.” 

With these words he turned to his work, and | 
Edward with a light heart bounded homeward to 
make his sister happy by the communication of 


| eye! 
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his own happiness, for they had but one heart and 
one soul between them. 

That Edward’s conduct while apprentice to Na- 
than Brad is not altogether free from censure is 
clear; but in common with most boys of his age 
he had not been consulted in the outset whether 
he should like the trade chosen for him; and cer- 


tainly a youth of seventeen has at least certain at- 


tributes of the man, and has his preferences and his 
prejudices! His conduct while there partly origi- 
nated from thoughtlessness, partly from his irre. 
8 stible propensity to draw and model,and ina great 
degree froma mischievous determination to worry 
his “master” and weary hin of his bargain. And 
this it has been seen he skilfully effected, without 
being guilty of insubordination, idleness, or diso- 
bedience, for Nathan had nothing to complain of 
in respect to either of these: he, himself, his fea- 
tures and his person, furnishing him with all his 
subjects of offence. Let those, who, feeling with- 
in themselves the struggles of a mighty spirit and 
a noble destiny, and who find themselves bound 
till manhood to a cobbler’s bench and would hesi- 
tate to burst the bonds that others had placed up- 
onthem, censure him for breaking from his servi- 
tude! He was a child of genius and knew it not. 
An eaglet hatehed in the nest of the partlet and 
cooped with the fowl of the barn-yard, soon feels his 
kingly birth and dignity; and as his wings grow and 
spread their volume of lordly plumes, lie instinct- 
ively feels himself a nobler bird than his compan- 
ions. Tis eye kindles, his crest rises firmly and 
proudly, he pecks at the bars of his grated coop 
and dashes himself against the sides. At length 
he bursts his prison and soars triumphant on ma- 
jestic pinions till he disappears in the very sun’s 
Dame Betty looks herself blind after him, 


| and then goes in doors thinking, like worthy Na- 


than Brad, she has lost but a chicken, though some- 
thing a wild one!—Such is genius, and as little 
understood its celestial nature! 

“Well, Edward,” said his father, the next day 
at the dinner table, **what have you decided to be?” 

*A tailor, sir,” answered Edward, quietly. 

“A what” 

A tailor.” 

“What has put that into your head?” 

“I have thought of every other trade, sir, in 
Lynn,” he answered, with a slight degree of hes- 
itation; “and think, sir, 1 would like to be a 
tailor.” 

**What reason have you? I think I could have 
chosen better fur you. What has governed your 
choice?” 

‘Sister Mary, sir,” he said, glancing at his 
sister. 

“Ah, Ma’y; and why would you have Eddy a 
tailor?” 
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‘Because, pa, | could help him 
could be with him more. 

“So, so, chit! This isit then! Well, boy, you 
may try and see if you have enough energy to 
make the ninth part of a man. If you go toa 
tailor you must be bound for three years; and re- 
collect if you break your indentures again J shall 
have nothing more to do with you. You may go 
to sea then.” 

Thus sisterly affection in its sweet devotion se- 
lected the next occupation for our hero. Theen- 
suing week he was 


to sew, and 


‘Bound ’prentice to a tatlor, 
To learn to cut and sew.” 

His master was a little, low, pale, thin man, 
with narrow shoulders, and a slick lock of long, 
straight, black hair on each cheek. He had no 
whiskers and a thin, weasen beard. His eyes 
were large anu consumptive-locking, and so were 
his pale, blue-veined, slender hands. His face was 
serious and expressionless; and he walked like a 
man in deep thought, with his head pointing fur- 
ward to the earth, though he never had any ideas 
in it beyond his goose and shears; and no thought 
beyond a bill of items for coat, vest and pants.— 
He had a tall, strong wife at home, and he lived 


in a very small house with two rooms. Such was | 


Mr. Laban Lapboard, the little tailor of Lynn, 


to whom Edward suffered himself to be appren- | 
He would have avoided this or any ap- | 
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yourself about picking up buttons and needle% 
and pieces o’ thread till the shop girls come in.— 
Not idlea moment—no, no! Then you may go 
_ down to my house and get Mis. Lapboard a pail 
| o? water; cut up a few sticks of wood; and then if 
she don’t want no more of you, you can hoe and 
weed in the garden till breakfast time.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Edward, as Mr. Laban Lap- 
board stopped to take breath. 

“What do you say, ‘yes sir,’ for, till I have 
done?” 

“No, sir,’’ said Edward meekly. 

“What do you speak at all for, sirrah? I'll let 
you know who’s master and who’s ’prentice,” said 
the little man, who was not altogether pleased 
with the slight smile with which his apprentice to 
the tailoring business had spoken “yes, sir.” 


Edward was silent. Mr. Lapboard looked at him 
very hard for the space of a quarter of a minute 
} and then proceeded; ‘‘you will eat your breakfast 
| with Mrs. Lapboard and myself; you shall have 
ten minutes for it. I can eat my meals in three! 
| Don’t ask for coffee twice, nor for bread and but- 
| ter but once after the first help round! ’Prentices 
| should ’member they’s ’prentices! After break- 
“fast you are to go and let out the cow and driv® 
her a mile to pasture. Then you are to run all 
| the way back, and clean out the cow-stall, feed 
the pig, and ask Mrs. Lapboard if she wants you 
Perhaps she may want you to 




























ticed. , for any thing else. 
prenticeship if he could have done so; but his fa- | go to the grocery, or to grind the coffee, or to 
ther’s kindness of manner had touched his heart hold the baby, and if she don’t want you for any 
and he told his sister that if she could think of any | 0’ these things, why you can go and hoe in the 
trade beside the shoe-maker’s he would, to please | garden till we want you in the shop. When you 
him, consent to be bound to it. Her simple af- | hear the town bell ring for dinner then come to 
fection suggested to her the honorable craft to | the shop and stay here till the shop-girls and I go 
which he now attached himself. He felt also that to dinner and I'll send your dinner to you here— 
he must de something; and being unable to direct | for we never let’s our ’prentices dine with us though 
to the proper end the restless spirit within him, we dcn’t mind it breakfast and tea, su as the:e’s no 
not knowing exactly to what it was destined to | company.” 
lead, yet possessed with some vague notion that; “Yes, sir,” said Edward, with a sigh. _ 2 
it was to something noble in itself and honorable} “There itis again! Hear me out, sirrah! In 
among men, he gave himself up for the time to | the afternoon, I'll want you to carry customer’s 
his fortunes and strove to subdue his undefined | goods home, go get the cow and yoke her up, 
longings after a visionary fame which could take split wood for breakfast, and do other odd chores 
neither hue nor shape in the perspective of the | as they chance toturn up. You can then go to 
future. bed, after you rocks the baby to sleep; and mind 
“Well, Mr Edward,” said Mr. Lapboard, as | and be up bright and early for the next day! Now, 
the former entered the morning after his inden- | gir, you know your duty. If you mind your busi- 
tures had been drawn up, speaking in a small, | ness [ll soon make a tailor of you. Take that 
sharp voice of quick utterance; “‘so you are going brown mug and go to the pump and fill it with 
to try and make a tailor! Well, the first thing | cold water.” With these words Mr. Lapboard 
you must do is to get up in the morning bright | slipt off his shoes, and in his stocking-feet and 
and early and be down and open the shop; sprinkle | shirt-sleeves leaped upon his broad tailors-bench, 
the floor: sweep out; pick up the shreds and cab- | or shop-board, crossed his legs dexterously under 
bage and roll ’um on that great ball under the | him, thrust a scorched lap-boaid through the leg 
bench; then get a pail o’ water; and then, and | of a pair of half-finished trowers and began to 
then dust down the shelves and so, and so—busy | steer a sizzling goose along the seam, which he 
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had previously wet with his finger wet in spittle. 

Edward obeyed, thinking, as he went out, that 
he was to learn the tailor’s trade after a very sin- 
gular fashion: but he did not know that nearly 
all masters consider bound apprentices in the light 


of house and shop servants the first three years of 


their apprenticeship. The abuses of this system 
require the caustic pen of « Dickens, ora Trol- 
lope, as much as the Poor House or Factory Sys- 
tems ever did, to hold its dark sides up to the broad 
sunlight of public opinion; and it is to be hoped 
that some able pen will yet do the subject full jus- 
tice. 

For three weeks Edward served rs. Lapboard, 
fur, save the time he spent in the shup from open- 
ing it ull breakfast treme, this good lady monopo- 
lized all his services; and if, at last, he had not 
“kicked” he was in a very promising way of be- 
coming a proficient in cooking, baby-nursing, 
cow-driving, gardening, to say nothing of his du- 
ties as chamber-maid and pot-boy. 

One bright morning Mrs. Lapboard rose to 
breakfast, and lo! there was no fire built! Ed- 
ward was not in his bed. Mr. Lapboard went to the 
shop, but it was not opened, though the key was 
in the lock. Alas, for Mrs. Lapboard at home! 
no cow milked! no fire made! no coflee ground! 
no kettle boiled! no table set! child screaming in 
the cradle! the cow looing in the stable! Mrs. 
Lapboard scolding in the kitchen! Alack, for Mr. 
Lapboard at his shop! shutters closed! floor un- 
swept! buttons, shears, and cabbage, strewed un- 
der foot! no water in the brown mug! The shop 
girls chatting on the outside, Mr. Lapboard swear- 
ing on the inside! 

Edward was indeed missing! 

Before dawn he had stolen silently from his 
sleeping loft and hastened homeward. Mary was 
waked by a light and well-known tap on her win- 
dow. She hastily rose and opened it. He was 
a ted, and soon told her all his hardships, mak- 
a gentle breast the recipient of his grief.— 
His lithe spirit had become well nigh broken; for 
his fortunes had already begun to assume the 
stern and forbidding aspect which marks those of 
men. His sensitiveness had keenly awakened. 
He felt he could no longer make light of his con- 
dition! He wept on her bosom, and she, as wo- 
man, dear woman ever does at such times of trial, 
soothed him with words of comfort and hope! 
There is a fabled cave in the South Indian Ocean, 
from which comes wafted over the sea to the voy- 
ager a soft voice produced by sighing winds, and 
which, heard by the sorrowing and desponding, 
instantly restores cheerfulness to the heart and re- 


kindles hope! Such is the soothing voice of wo- | 


mun breathing over the heart of man! 
Mary promiscd to intercede with her father for 
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him, and went to seek him ere he lett the house- 
It seemed a long while that she was absent, to 
him; but she soon returned with a smile of suc- 
cess. 
“Pa says he can do nothing with you and wil] 
leave you to ma and I,” she said, kissing him 
“Was he angry?” 
‘At first, but | threw my arms around his neck 
and kissed his lips so closely that he could’nt have 
| said a cross word if he had tried never so hard. 
| So he svid what I have told you.” 
Edward pressed her to his heart, and internally 
resolved that lhe would yet achieve something wor- 
thy of her fund love. (To be Continued.) 


(Original.) 
LETTER FROM FRANCE, 

The Louvre isa very ancient palace, I really 

| don’t know how ancient. It wasa royal residence 
some twelve hundred years ago, at least, in the 
time of one old king Dagobert, the same whose 
rusty, cross-legged, brazen arm-chair, may still be 
| seen at the Royal Library. The Louvre in those 
| days was without the city walls, and was a sort 
of coun'ry retirement for their majesties. But 
' Paris is larger in these days than it was then, 
}and the Louvre now in its old age finds itself in 
the very centre of the city, surrounded on all 
| sides by a wilderness of houses, great and stall, 
which have grown up around it. But the Louvre 
of these days is not the Louvre of King Dagobert; 
jit is the Louvre of Henry 1V. and Louis XIV., 
for it was these great monarchs who made this 
noble palace whatitis. Ido not intend to de- 
scribe the architecture of the great palace; if I 
attempted it, I should not know what | was talk- 
ing about. 1 will only say that itis very plain in 
some parts, very rich and beautiful in some others, 
and upon the whole a very imposing structure. 
It is built around a court four hundred feet square, 
so that the whole palace may be said to be more 
than a quarter of a mile long. This does not in- 
clude the great gallery of paintings which starts 
as a wing from the south-west corner of the 
Louvre, and runs westward along the river, until 
it reaches the Tuileries, a distance of fourteen 
hundred feet. How incredible these dimensions 
seem at first thought to us simple republicans, 
who are accustomed to gaze with wonder at the 
vast magnitude of our Capitol and our White 
House! Only think of the line formed along tho 
north bank of the Seine by the Louvre, its great 
gallery, and the adjoining portion of the Tuile- 
ries,—one great and unbroken front of two thou- 
sand feet in length. Add to this the garden of the 
| Tuileries, and the Champs Elysees, green and 
bright with their summer foliage; and as your 
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eye travels along toward the west. let it rest upon | 
the Triumphal Arch, whose gigantic structure 
closes the panorama in that direction. Suppose 
that you are looking atall this on a clear and 


brilliant day, such as yesterday for example: the 
sight isa grand one, and such as you can enjoy 
once a day for years without getting weary of it. 
dut the truth is, that these old palaces look very 
rusty after all. Time has darkened their stone 
walls sadly, and they begin to look grim and mel- 





ancholy. 
were not built of such marble as our Philadelphia 


I have often thought it a pity that they 


“‘monster’s,” provided it would retain its freshness. 
Whiat splendid and dazzling buildings there great 
palaces would be! 
dignity of antiquity, and must stop forthwith at 
the risk of losing all credit for taste and judg- 
ment. 

How inconsistent are these French people in 
every thing they do! Would you believe it, one 
of the meanest quarters of Paris, full of filthy 


But J am sinning against the 


streets and shabby houses, is that which is over- 
looked by the walls of the Louvre and its great | 
gallery. And the court of the Louvre is not much 
better than a barn-yard. It is paved with great 
round, rough stones, with gutters running down 
the middle, and the muddy water stands in it in 
puddkes. The only objects which rise above the 
dull level ef this great court are a couple of old 
iron lamp-posts, and a pump without any water 
in its beside it stands a wcoden trough, sadly re- 
sembling those in which we water our horses. 
What a wretched contrast to the vast and lofiy 
Jacades which meet the eye on every hand, rich | 
with carving and bass-reliefs, and every thing that | 
is beautiful in architecture. If the government | 
| 





chose, (and it isa wonder they do not, for they 
are very liberal in such matters,) they might make 
this square a magnificent place. A little of the 
same taste and expense which have been bestow- 
ed upon the garden of the Tuileries, the Piace de 
la Concorde, and other lions of the Capital, might 
work a wonderful change in its appearance. A| 
fountain or two, a dozen marble statues, a smooth 
gravel pavement, and other litile ornaments and 
conveniences, which the French know go well 
how to get up, would render the court of the 
Louvre worthy of the Louvre itself, and the great 
treasures which it contains. Butas my complaints 
and wishes cannot rectify the matter, I must needs 
take the Louvre as it is, and proceed with my de- 
scription. 


In old times, this was a bona fide palace; the 
kings dwelt here in all the pomp and show which 
distinguished royalty in those days. In making 
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old oaken doors and walls display an infinite 
quantity of most elaborate carving, and were once 
brilliant with gilding; but the lapse of two cen- 





turies has mightily spoiled the glitter of the sur- 
face. In this room the corpse of King Henry was 
exposed after Le had been laid low by the dagger 
of Ravaillac. I have seen the “accur-ed steel” at 
the ‘‘Musee d’Artillerie,” and have twice made a 
pilgrimage to the spot where the king was assassi- 
nated. Perhaps Henry 1V. was the last king who 
occupied the Louvre asa residence. J can’t say 
with certainty whether he was or not. At any 
rate for a great number of years, it has been used 
as the depository of the Royal Museum. And 
now-a-days nobody knows or speaks of the Louvre 
except in this light. The great collection which 
furms the “Musee Royal” is one of the chief won- 
ders of Paris. It,is endless in magnitude, in variety, 
in interest; in fact it is tuo great fora traveller's 
patience: It is fatiguing, overwhelming to the 
physical and moral powers, unless it is taken by 
piece-meal: not less than fifty visits can affordany 
reasonable chance of seeing its contents with sat- 
isfaction. Ask the doctor about his two hours? 
visit to it: he was so tired with its immense mag- 
nitude, and so worried and perplexed with the 
variety of objects which crowded themselves upon 
his sight, that I believe he did not have the heart 
to go through with it. To impose upon you the 
task of travelling over this whole Museum in de- 
tail, would be as fatiguing to you as it would be 
to me; so I must content myself with taking a 
rapid glance at its contents, leaving it to your 
imagination to fill up the spaces and blanks in 
the picture. 

But how to begin our visi'? By the picture gal- 
lery of course; every body commences with that, 
whether he be a connoisseur in the art or not. If 
he bea connoisseur, he will find pleasure in study- 
ing the beauties of the paintings: if he be not, he 
will be dazzled by the colors, and astonish t 
the vast magnitude of the gallery. I have said that 
the building containing this gallery extended along 
the Seine some fourteen hundred fect; all of this 
except about one hundred feet, is in one single 
great apartment, filled with paintings. Its length 
seems almost infinite, but, the view from the en- 
trance is not particularly imposing, because it is 
neither wide enough nor high enough to give it a 
grand appearance. It is ornamented with marble 
columns of every variety of color with gilded capi- 
tals, busts of celebrated painters and sculptors, 
here and there a mirror, and its arched ceiling is 
profusely covered with gilding, whose brilliancy 
is somewhat dimmed by the lapse of ages. I must 


the endless tour of the thousand apartments, | not pass by in silence the magnificent stair-case 
you pass through one where good King Henry | which leads to this gallery. I hardly know which 
the Fourth, used to take his royal repose. The' to consider the greatest thing of its kind, the stair- 
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case or the gallery. The former is broad and | than in our own republican country. If we had 
stately, and ornamented with vases, columns, |a great Museum of this kind, | doubt greatly 
statues, bass-relief and painted ceilings, in a rich | whether it would be so democratic. In the first 
and splendid style. What sball I say of the paint- | place, it is not likely that we would let people in- 


ings which adorn the walls of the great gallery? 
There are fourteen hundred of them, furnished 
from the treasures of all the schools of the art, 
and from the hands of almost all the great mas 
ters. There are French and Dutch, German and 
Italian! there are gods and saints, horses and dogs, 
great men and beggars, armies and fleets, land- 


to it without paying twenty-five or fifty cents or 
so; and again, it is doubtful whether our fellow 
citizens at large would care enough about the ‘‘di- 
| vine art” to spend much meney or time to gratify 
their taste for it. Here in Paris, people of every 
‘class are brought up with the fine arts before their 
/ eyes, and have no excuse fur not taking an inter- 


est in them; and the plan of throwing open all the 
of being represented on canvas; and what object is Museums to the public is a matter of policy and 
not? There are paintings in the simple, faithful, mat- | good government. It mingles popular instruction 


ter-of-fact, Dutch style, in the grand, imaginative | with popular amusement, and serves an excellent 
purpose in diverting the minds of the people, in 


and spiritual style of the Italians, and between 
these extremes there are a hundred varieties and | a measure at least, from bad thoughts and bad ac- 
tions. It isno wonder, however, after all, that 


degrees of style and merit. Every body that pre- 

tends to know anything about painting goes up to | this Museum in particular, is so democratic: it 
the farther end of the gallery, to admire the | was democratic in its origin, and was established 
Christs and Virgin Maries, and Saints of the [tal- | in the most republican days of the Revolution.— 
ian painters. All this is very well no doubt; every | But it was Napoleon who enriched and adorned 
thing that is highest in the art belongs by univer- | it until it became one of the wonders of the world. 
sal consent to that school. But simple mortal that | He laid under contribution to it all the countries 
Tam! I am so wearied with saints and crucifixions | that he conquered, and his conquests lay chiefly 
that { hardly ever venture into their company. It in those regions where the fine arts have seen 
is very stupid and barbarous in me, no doubt, but ‘their most glorious days. The gallery of the 
I could never acquire a taste for this way of | Louvre was in those days a collection of master- 
showing up holy subjects by wholesale. It di- | pieces; nothing indifferent disgraced its walls.— 
minishes one’s feeling of respect for them, by mak- But when the Emperor fell from power, the allies 
ing them too common; and then, one half the | made sad havoc in this Museum: the operation of 
time, they are painted so indifferently that I can- | returning stolen goods to their owners took away 


scapes and battles, and every other object capable 


not bear to look at them. A painting on these 
subjects that is not first rate, is like indifferent 
poetry, altogether insufferable. | had much rather 
look at the cattle, and landscapes, and family 
scenes, which are so well done by those old Dutch 
painters that are thought so lightly of by the 
knowing part of the world. But it is not worth 
while for me to discourse to you in detail about 
thé paintings and painters of the Musee Royal. 
If 
not give you any better idea of them than you 
have at present, and in your remote seclusion 
from the world of fine arts and picture galleries, 


such a history would not probably be of any great 


interest to you. Besides it would be bad policy 
in me to expose my ignorance and bad taste in 
the matter of painting. 

This great gallery is open to the public on Sun- 
days, and then it is worth while to visit it as well 
to see the crowd as the pictures. The Parisians 
throng thither by thousands, and the mingling to- 
gether of every class and condition of people, of 
every nation and every tongue, presents a remark- 
able example of that democracy of association 
which is observable in Paris on certain occasions 
and in certain places to a much greater degrec 


were to write all night about them, I could | 


from ita great number of its most valuable paint- 
|ings. At present, however, it has regained its 
former numbers, if not its magnificence, and a 
person with no more difficult taste than mine, can 
| still find wherewithal to be delighted and instruct~ 
ed. J am now going to give you another instance 
of the unlucky way in which these French peo- 
ple exhibit their inconsistency of character by 
mixing up the mean with the magnificent.— 
| Along side of this noble gallery of paintings, they 
have stuck up an old weather-board affair sup- 
ported by posts, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to our cow-sheds: and this extravagant 
specimen of architecture overlooks the Place du 
Carrousel, and stares the Tuileries in the face.— 
The contents of it, however, are curious enough: 
they consist of a collection of tapestries manu- 
factured at the Gobelins from the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth down to the present day. It is in- 
teresting to observe the successive improvements 
in this singular art, up to the living and beautiful 
perfection which it has now attained. 

We are not yet done, however, with the paint- 
ings in the Louvre. Leaving the great gallery 
and several little rooms connected with it, and 
passing through some half dozen others which are 
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as empty as they were left by King Henry, we 


come to the gallery of Spanish paintings, con- 
And here | 


taining nearly five hundred pieces. 
the array of saints, male and female, in caves and 
wildernesses, starving themselves, beating them- 


selves, getting crucified and coming to life again, | 


is absolutely terrific. But in the midst of this 


hobgoblin array, there are some of the most fin- | 


ished and beautiful paintings that are to be found 
in Paris. I will not undertake to express in words 
how much I admire ther. 

Having gotten through with the paintings, which 
way shall we turn our steps? 
sculpture, of course, since that is next of kin to 
painting. Descending, thereture, the same grand 


flight of stairs by which we entered the long gal- | 
lery, we find ourselves in presence of about a | 
thousand representatives of autiquity, in the shape | 


of statues, busts, bass-reliefs, vases, Ke. This 
‘Musee des Antiques’? was formed like the pic- 
ture gallery during the revolution: Italy poured 
forth her treasures to enrich it, but when Napo- 
leon went to St. Helena, it lost all its great mas- 


ter-pieces. The emperor's successors, however, 


have not been idle in improving it, and it forms at | 


present a collection that is at least, vast in extent. 
Whenever I enter this Museum, [ am led in spite 
of myself, to think of my old “Tooke’s Pantheon,” 


and the stories it containsabout gods and godesses, 
for there is the whole heavenly community before | 
me, and as my ideas of ancient mythology have | 


become somewhat rusty, I sometimes find a good 
deal of difficulty in recognizing my old acquaint- 
ances. Here is old ‘Jove the thunderer,” and 


Hercules, and Bicchus, and Venus, glorious in| 


“beauty unadorned,” and little Cupids by dozens, 
and Diana a-hunting, and Apollo, and all the 


Muses: and there is the she-wolf nursing little | 
Romulus and Remus, who are made to present 


the remarkable phenomenon of having long curl- 
ing hair floating about their shoulders, though 
they are but a week old. From the walls of this 


Museum, antiquity speaks to us in crooked and half 
e‘Taced inscriptions, and here again J am put toit | 


sadly for my Latin and Greek, which unfortunate- 
Jy, do not always ‘“‘come when I do call for them.” 
1 can make out to decipher preity well, however, 


To the gallery of 


1) 





‘also in the days of our first parents in Eden. They 
would look very odd in America, where piano 
legs are dressed in pants, and Governor Everett's 
little bronze Venus wears a frock, (I speak upon 
the authority of the veritable narrative of Cap- 
tain Marryatt ) But here in Paris this sort of 
modesty does not find credit, and the ladies go to 
look at the statues just as willingly as if they all 
had great coats and long-skirted frocks on. Why 
should’nt they, since the fishionable promenade 
| of the garden of the Tuileries is decorated at 
every point on the same principle of undisguised 
modesty! Iwas much amused the other day in 
‘reading a book by a Philadelphian, called the 
| “American in Paris,” at an anecdote he tells of a 
recent expoitation from mora] and modest Yan- 
kee-land, who was walking with him in the gar- 
dep of the Tuileries, and admiring the brilliant 
crowd of beauty and fashion which throng it on 
summer afiernoons. After two or three turns 
the eye of the Yankee chanced to fill on a pret- 
ty bronze Venus in most complete undress: ne 
was so shocked at the sight that he pulled lis 
companien by the arm, saying, “let’s go out, I 
don’t think this a deceut place!” I give notice 
to every body who comes to Paris, and wants to 
sce the curiosities and wonders of the place, that he 
or she must leave all such lit: le scruples in Aweri- 
Here they don’t pass current, and are very 
inconvenient companions. 

But it will not do to loiter on our way, or we 
shall never get done with the Louvre. There are 
a thousand curious things that I have not spoken 
of yet. There is a collection of Grecian and Ro- 
man antiquities, that carries you back to the very 
days of Pericles and of Cesar, and places you as 
it were, in the society and by the firesides of the 
Athenians and the Romans. Here are their arti- 
cles of household furniture, and kitchen furniture 
| too, their weapons of war, and their implements 
of art, some of their articles of dress, such as 
necklaces and rings, and little bronze gods, by 
hundreds. One is puzzled in looking at this 
assemblage of little Jupiters, Venuses, Cere- 
ses, &c., to discover what possible use these ole 
| Grecks and Romans could find fur so many 
| deities. However, it made religion an easier 


| Ca. 


some of the old inscriptions in red letters upon Ro-| matter than it is now-a-days; I suppose there 
man sepulchral urns, which have perpetuated to: was no great difficulty as to matters of doc- 
these modern days the bones and virtues of their, trine, and the multiplicity of gods satisfied every 
owners. There are a great many other things in| variety of tastes, and then it was so convenient 
this Museum to be looked at, if the eye is not al- | to worship a little Jove seated on the mantel-piece. 
ready tired. There are allegorical paintings on | Next to the Grecian and Roman antiquities are 
the ceiling, splendid mosaics on the marble floor, | three rooms full of Egyptian antiqui ies. Here are 
and columns of porphyry, and of nch and varie. | hieroglyphics in abundance, specimens of the 
gated marble, all around you. The statues of! sculpture of the Egyptians, such as Sphinxes and 
this collection are all in that easy and clicap style solemn-looking statues, a great variety of little 
of dress which was fashionable among the gods, and | utensils and articles, for some of which one can 
Vol. 1-17. 
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guess the use, ., but a great many of them are of a 
most incomprehensible character. Here are also 
mummies, with the tombs they came out of, all 
painted over with red and yellow stripes, and cover- 
ed with hieroglyphic figures of birds, dogs, snakes, 
and other animals, which I suppose to amount to 
anepitaph. But it requires deep learning to find 
out these things, now that people have learned to 


write, and have forgotten the mysteries of hiero- | 
After going through this Egyptian Mu- | 


glyphics. 
seum, the curiosity-secker should walk straight 


over to the Place de la Concorde, and look at the | 
Tt 13a cue | 


Obelisk that was brought from Luxor. 
riosity worth the whole of the Egyptian collection 
atthe Louvre. It is seventy-two feet in height, 
and was cut out of a single block of rusty red | 
granite. It is placed justin the centre of the 
most magnificent place in Paris, and commands a 
noble view on every hand: it faces the Tuileries 
to the East, the Triumphal Arch to the West, the 
Chamber of Deputies to the South, and the glori- 
ous Madeline to the North. The old relic of an- 
tiquity is highly honored to be thus set up amid 
the most splendid monuments of Paris. The 


Egyptian king who erected it some two thousand | 


years ago, little thought it would reach such a 
destination. If you have a passion for hiero- 
glyphics, you must come and study them on the | 
Obelisk of Luxor: it is covered with them from | 
its base to its summit. The learned in the mys- | 
teries of literature are studying them out with all | 
their might and main. J do not know whether 
they have yet gotten at the “head and tail,” of 
them. Joy be with them in their labors. 

To continue our voyage through that endless 
labyrinth, the Louvre: We have yet to see the 
“Musee Dauphin,” or Naval Museum, In enter- 
ing this, at the head of one of the grand stair- 
cases, you meet with an object that is peculiarly 
French in its appearance. 


ed and rigged, and covered with flags. Itisa 
beautiful little toy of a thing, and pleases these 
folks wonderfully. Passing through a room filled 
with trumpery from the South Sea Islands, you 
enter a series of apartments, at least a dozen in 
number, rich in every thing relating to naval af- | 
fairs. There are models of ships of every class | 
and grade, steam engines and machinery, nauti- 
cal instruments of all kinds, busts of the most 
celebrated French commanders, little panoramic 


It is a little frigate six | 
feet in length, copper-bottomed, completely arm- | 


ern sculpture, which, as I have not yet seen it 
myself, I cannot undertake to talk about. 

There now! I have told you ina rough and 
hurried way, what the Louvre is, and what is in 
it. There are thousands of interesting things 
which you would view with pleasure and instruc- 
| tion if you were making a visit to the Museums, 
| but which it would take a dozen letters to tell you 
about; and I have already extended this epistle, 
I fear, beyond the limits of your patience. Not 
to speak of the innumerable contents of the vari- 
ous collections, one is never tired of looking at 
the architecture of certain portions of this palace, 
| the decorations of itsdifferent galleries and apart- 
| ments, and particularly its beautifully painted 

ceilings, covered with scenes drawn from the trea- 
i sures of history, allegory, and mythology. For 





| my part, though I have visited the Louvre some 
twenty times, I have not yet seen half enough of 
| it, and I anticipate a great deal of pleasure from 

| my future visits. 


L. 8S. J., Jr. 
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| FLORA; OR WASTED TALENTS. 


Flora is a young lady of my acquaintance, whose 
| personal charms and mental endowments are 
| such, that among her associates she enjoys an en- 
| Viable distinction in these respects; and yet such 
is her manner of displaying them that they are 
| far from securing to her that portion of the love 
and confidence of her acquaintances (which al- 
ways gratifies the generous breast) to which these 
highly prized qualities so well entitle her; but, on 
the contrary, often finds herself like Atalanta, 
| outstript by those who are much her inferiors.— 
This results from a peculiarity of manner which 
Flora has adopted with a view of attracting at- 
| tention, in which she has succeeded; but unfor- 
tunately for her, it is a success of which she has 
little cause to be proud. Flora isa girl of bril- 
liant fancy and fascinating wit, which she uses 
with so little discretion that no love or friendship 
is considered by her too sacred to be sacrificed 
to her ruling passion, (sarcasm.) And well, in- 
deed, would it be for her, if she could stop here; 
| but even sacred things are made to pander to this 
depraved appetite, though often warned that 
| “an atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange for duty 

offended.” This course secures to her a portion 
| of attention when in company, from those who 





views of the principal sea-ports, and a great va- | are willing to be amused fur an hour, but no one 
riety of other objects curious to look at. Next | feels anxious to secure her society, when it is op- 
to this Museum comes a collection of drawings, | tional with themselves. Thus the beautiful and 
which are not particularly interesting or remarka- | talented Flora is often deserted, and left to her 
ble, except for theirnumber. ‘Then there is a cabi- | own bitter reflections, without one kind friend 
net of engravings, and lastly, (I believe I have | who truly sympathizes with her; forno one who 
reached the end of our journey,) a gallery of mod- | has seen the smile of complacency with which her 
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face is lighted, when she has succeeded in ‘‘cutting | in a stock of useful information, and cultivate 
up”? some less gifted person, can ‘feel love for| those virtues which will contribute to present 
Flora;—for as some minerals are poisonous to | happiness and will alleviate the sorrows of age. 
some systems, while they conduce to the health But of this Flora seems not to think, but is con- 
of others, so sarcasm is destructive to love, while | tent to waste her time and talents in cultivating 
it often increases our admiration of the talents of | a sickly sensibility, in which she has so far suc- 
the one who successfully indulges in it. But tu | ceeded that her mind can with truth be compared 
the above fault, Flora adds another, into which | to the blade, the temper of whose metal is such, 
she has been betrayed by the hope of elevating | that it requires but the shock which its own spring 
herself in the estimation of the fashionable world: | can give, to dash it to atoms. For Flora needs 
it is that of expressing in every company into | no foreign aid to make her miserable, but has all 
which she goes, the greatest abhorrence fur every | the elements of wietchedness within her own bo- 
thing that is useful, and expressing the greatest | som. The time must come, however, when the joy- 
contempt for those grovelling souls (as she terms | ous days of spring with her must give place to the 
them) who are content to sacrifice any enjoyment | ‘‘sere and yellow leaf” of age, when she will find 
by delving in the odious duties of life. So far, | that instead of that substantial fuod for the mind, 
indeed, does she carry her antipathy to every | and those solid virtues which a sobered judgment 
thing that is useful, that she asserts that no one | will require, she is only supplied with the faded 
whose soul is ennobled by one feeling of sensibili- | wreath of fashion, on which her mind can no 
ty, could even for a single day bear the irksome | longer dwell with pleasure or complacency.— 
drudgery; but maintains that the true enjoyments | While condemning the course of Flora, | must 
of life consist in sailing down the current of | also add a few remarks relative to those who so 
fashion and reading the novels of the day, and | far from adopting her course, run inte the other 
thus living in an ideal world far above the grovel- | extreme: that is, ridiculing what is ornamental, 
ling cares of earth. And that she has been blinded | and always harping on what is useful, as the two 
by her ardent pursuit of this kind of enjoyment, | were incompatible with each other. How differ- 
is clearly proven by the eagerness with which she , ent is the conduct of Flora and the class just al- 
still pursues it. For among the fashionable none | luded to, from that of a sensible and accomplish- 
can vie with her, while with novels she is so fa- | ed female, who with fascinating manners adorns 
miliar that she can not only tell every thrilling | the drawing-room when an opportunity offers, but 
event recorded in the lives of the hero and hero-! who with zeal applies herself to the performance 
ine, but goes so far as to be able to tell the color | of her domestic duties when in retirement, thus 
of their eyes! This, however, though it does | adorning every position in which she is placed.— 
well enough in a conversation, profits her little in | And thus should all act, for by every sensible man 
her schemes of a settlement for life, for even the | the useful and oraamental are both appreciated as 
visionary Flora is often constrained to show her giving a mutual lustre to each other. 

connection with the earth, which she scarcely Censor, Jn. 
‘“‘deigns to touch,” by displaying that desire of 
conquest over the heart of man, which is charac- 
teristic of the less sublimated portion of her sex. 
But as yet she has made none, for while those 
whose aff-ctions any sensible lady would be pleas- 
ed with, feel no sympathy in their bosoms for her; 
those who partake somewhat of her cast of mind, 
seem at least sensible enough to take counsel of 
prudence in so important a matter as marriage, 
and feel no disposition to unite their happiuess 
with that of the visionary Flora. Thus in the 
vain expectation of living in a higher sphere, 
Flora has lost the blessings which this life eould 
give, and having failed in her own schemes,| Literary Despatcu.—Dr. Johnson wrote the 
which were commenced and carried on in folly, has | celebrated tale of ‘‘Rasselas” in the evenings of 
lately, for amusement, set about the ignoble task | one week. Sir Walter Scott began and finished 
of breaking up those of others. As in the gaat ‘Guy Mannering” in a month. Dryden’s im- 
seasons of the year, nature provides those com-| mortal poem of “Alexander’s Feast” was the 
forts which serve to alleviate the dreariness of work of two days; and it is related of Shakspeare 
winter; so in the spring time of life, those who that he completed the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
wish to enjoy an old age of comfort, should lay in a fortnight. 





Cuances or THE Mino.—The mind is always 
undergoing fine changes. Impressions fade, and 
their distinct new edge is worn off. As an exam- 
ple: observe a portrait of some friend during his 
presence, and again during his absence. In the 
first case, the likeness will lose much of its resem- 
blance and power to strike. You compare it with 
the original, and a thousand points of difference 
appear. But when the original is away, the pic- 
ture grows upon you, and attains at last almost 
the force of reality. 




























































































































































































































































(Original. 
RETROSPECTIONS—To my Sister Isabel. 


BY THOMAS A. HOFLAND. 


The memory of home! with what a spell 
Of fairy power doth it bind the soul 
Of the lone wanderer; like the ocean shell, 
Singing one strain forever—its control 
Keeps an unchanging echo in the heart,— 
Not all the treasures of earth's circling zone 
Could tempt me from this fine-strung lyre to part, 
Or lose one cadence of its thrilling tone. 


A thousand fond remembrances it brings 

Of by-gone days—days of unclouded joy, 
When full of hope and youth’s imaginings 

I roamed a merry, careless, sinless boy 
Among my native hills—oft times alone, 

Yet never lonely; for my glad free heart 
Found store of eloquence in nature—none 

Of all her works but could a charm impart. 


The murmurs of the stream, the willow tree 
That o'er it did its pensile branches bend, 

The thickly-springing flowers,—cach to ine, 
Spoke in the pleasant language of a friend. 

Firm constant friends were they—sincere and truc; 
And by them ju'ged I of all earthly thinzs, 

For all wore then the bright and glorious hue 
Of a young, happy heart’s imaginings. 


Sunshine was in my soul, and not a cloud 

Of gloom or sorrow dimmed its gracious ray; 
Blighted affections—care—t'e psll—tiie shroud 

Had thrown not their dark shadows o’er my way. 
1 knew not then the fairest and the best, 

Of human hopes scarce blossom ere they fade, 
Or that the loving and confiding breast, 

Too often trusteth but to be betrayed. 


Alas, for young Romance! a beautiful 

But perishab!e thing it is—a dream 
OF the pure soul, ere sin bath rendered dull 

Its light divine—the spark of God's own beam. 
And sad it is from such fair dream to wake 

And waking find such change,—mournful to see 
O’er our once glorious fulure—darkly break 

The gathe: ing clouds of care and misery. 


But thanks to memory,—her sweet power can bring 
Back to the heart its early joys again, 
Her magic spell revives the frozen spring 
Of youth and hope—and re-unites the chain 
Of severed sympathies,—I sce once more, 
My fair and blessed home,—joyful [ hear 
My father’s—mother’s voices as of yore, 
Bright beams thy smile again my sister dear. 
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My gentle Isabel! ah, could’st thou know 
How true my heart in all its wanderings, 
Hath garnered up thy love—in joy or woe 
Suil shrining it mid pure and precious things, 
The jewels of the soul—and could’st thou know 
How oft for thee my prayer arcends above, 


| Then sweetest sister might’st thou know how dear 


Thou art to me—lhow deep—and warm my love. 


| And well I know that thou retura’st my love, 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





For of entimes | see thee in my dreams; 
In all the same as when we used to rove 

Our native hills together—still, still beams 
Thy look of fond affection,—and the smile 

That cheered all things on which its sunshine fell 
Hath still the self-same power to beguile 

And hold my heart in its delightful spell. 


Ah, do not cease to love me—carest one 
Love, hope, and pray for me, and ever when 
Thou think’st our mother sorrows for her sou 
Be thou her comforter—tell her again 
We soon may meet—that all shall yet be well, 
Let her not think to cherish hope in vain,— 
My heart is full—God bless thee, love—farewell. 


[Original.] 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


The credulity and vanity of man have always 
made him the subject of intellectual delusion.— 
Nothing which claims nota remote origin or bears 
not the enchantment of ambiguity, will enkindle 
the fire of his enthusiasm or secure his worship. 
While the mystery and expanding splendors of 
the Grecian Mythology drew forth the fervent 
adoration of innumerable hosts; (and no one dared 
impiously to reject the instructions of the Divine 
Oracle,) the observant historian cannot fail to 
mark with what indifference mankind gaze up- 
on the unerring star of the Christian's high- 
er faith. .Convince men that the erection of 
splendid temples and altars, and the offering of 
immense sacrifices would make the spirits of the 
gods to smile in approbation, and the sacred in- 
cense would quickly float on the “wings of the 
wind,” toward the sky. But inform them that 
the heart is the altar of a holier sacrifice, and it 
will receive a cold and sceptical reception. 

Such has also been the case in the scientific 
world. Man has always delighted in the refined 
amusements of an expansive imagination. Phi- 
losophical truth, in the early ages, was not drawn 
forth upon the principal of induction; and instead of 
seeking for a true foundation upon which to build 
any system, the truly poetic character of our race 
made them rather to revel in the musings of their 
fancy. 





Anterior to the dawn of Christianity, we find 
Science in its infancy. Although the rays of light 
which had broken in upon the ancients were con- 
centrated in the Alexandrian Museum, yet their 
views of nin! and matter were exceedingly su- 
But if enlarged 
thought, expansive intellect, or virtuous emula- 
tion, could swell into being truths which lie at the 
utinost verge of mental penetration—those truths 


perficial until a late period. 


gleamed forth triumphantly from the minds of the 
more modern of their Philosophers. Sometimes 
we are almost tempted to believe the fire of in- 


spiration burned within their breasts—that their 
minds communed with the Spirit which moved | 


the lips of the sacred prophets. 

Philosophy commenced to bear the aspect of 
intellectual grandeur at the age of Pythagoras.— 
What Cicero has termed the “science of things 
human and divine,” presented itself in a more or- 
ganized form; and human genius exerted all her 
powers in investigating the mysteries of God and 
man--of mind and matter. It isin the writings of the 
early Philosephers we find those magnificent flights 
of faney which swell our opinions of the dignity of 
the human intellect. It is not the mathematical 
superiority of the ancients which makes us re- 
vere their literature; but it is the enchanting 
richness of their fiery imagination. Not con- 
tent with such knowledge as was easily attained, 
the Philosopher of Samos moved into the vast- 
ness of space, holding daily communion with the 
heavenly spheres; and in his nocturnal repose list- 
ened to the thrilling melody of their music. ‘Vho 
will say that he listened not to the golden min- 
strelsy of heaven in which the spirits of the re- 
deemed unite before the throne of God! All the 


works of nature praise their Author, and who | 


will say that the spheres themselves do not from 


all eternity unite in tender unisun to chaunt the | 


praises of Omnipotence! Plato, too, we are al- 
most tempted to believe, touched a chord of pro- 
phecy, when his mind grasped at what was known 


only by the Deity, and which had only been re- | 


vealed to a heaven-favored race. It is in such 


flights of philosophic fancy the human intellect is | 


marked by its boldest features—it is in contem- 
plating the sentiments of such minds, we are made 
to admire the purely intellectual character of our 
race. 

Perhaps the first Science cultivated by the an- 
cients was Astronomy. From the first dawn of 
time, men could not fail to observe the influence 
which the celestial luminaries sway over the 


earth—while the magnificence of yonder orbs of | ries of creation. 


light, as they move in melting grandeur through 
the vault of heaven, gave the study of their Phi- 
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| to suppose that those bright spots which stud the 
sky were the spirits of immortal heroes—that the 
influences they exerted were caused by their ap- 
probation or displeasure—and that it was within 
the power of man to calculate hun.an events, by 
marking the courses of these lights, as they move 
through vast infinity. Others were equally ardu- 
ous in the belief that the planets were the seats of 
| the gods; and that death summoned man to the 
region of his favorite Deity. From these beliefs 
sprung into existence the vast fabrics of Ancient 
| Astrology and Mythology, which have long since, 
meteor-like, flown from their courses. Egyptian 
Astrology received its authority by the veil of 
mystery in which it was folded—while a sacred- 
ness was given to its revelations, which fell little 
short of superceding the Oracle. When the Dark 
Night of the Middle Ages, too, enshrouded the 
world in ignorance, this system served to lash in- 
| to a frenzied commotion the ignorant populace, 
who religiously believed the divinations of the 
| mystical Astrologers. But the mind of man has 
| passed by these delusions; and as the river returns 
not to its source, so the human intellect shall nev- 
er move back from its present elevation, to com- 
| mune with the dark spirits of the Egyptian mys- 
| ties. 
| From Egypt, Science passed into Greece; and 
| although they, too, read in the Divine volume of 
the heavens, they did not adopt the absurd no- 
| tions of Egyptian mysticism. It was here this 
| Science assumed the more dignified and refined 
| character of Astronomy. Under the influences 
| of such minds as Plato and Aristotle, it could not 
| fail to move on in majestic grandeur, toward per- 
| fection. Though a suspension of inquiry may 
| sometimes have succeeded an age of uncommon 


| 


| advancement, it served only to move the imagina- 
‘tion on toward the truth, when permitted again 
' to enter on its investigation. The moon herself, 
the grand subject of ancient astronomical interest, 
| does not always shed an equally refulgent smile. 
Now illumined in ali her splendors, and shining 
in all her loveliness, she gambois through the 
| heaven—soon, her radiance begins to fade—and 
anon, all is dark and obscure. But that darkness 
‘is but the fore-runner of a re-invigorated loveli- 
| ness, when she again returns, smiling in the full- 
ness of her glory. 
It were vain to follow the course of this Sci- 
ence. The views which were advanced by an- 
| cient Astronomers, however erroneous they may 
| have been, aided much in opening up the myste- 
When any new sentiments 
| were advanced, they were subjected to the strict- 
| est scrutiny, and in their examination oftentimes 





losophy an intense interest. The imagination of | other incontestible truths were drawn forth from 


man took an unbounded scope. Sume were led 


' the ever-flowing fountain of thought. And thongh 
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some of their investigations may have been vain | will secure the noblest immo:tality. And while 


and futile, yet there may be sublime and expan- 
sive thought on subjects which lie beyond the di- 
rect operation of reason. If we may have seen 
these subjects through the more refulgent light of | 
inspiration, we should, at the same time look 
back and admire the sublime conceptions of the 
ancieats. The Poet deserves praise for his fiery 
imagination, while the Philosopher is revered for 
his profound investigations. 

To the Moral Systems of Antiquity we will 
give but a passing glance. And if we delight in 
their advances in Natural Science, how much 
more must we revere their comparatively noble 
sentiments of moral duty? Which one of their 
celebrated Philosophers did not cherish the idea 
of our intellectua'ity? The noble sentiment that 
man is an intelligent and immortal spirit is not 
of late origin. While the lamp of revelation il- 
lumined but one obscure race, the grand doc- 
trines of our Holy Religion were advanced by 
men of thought, on the classic shores of Greece. 
The existence of an eternal Creator to whom we 
are accountable for all our actions—the immor- 
tality of the soul--and other similar truths, fell 
from the minds of Plato and his associates. And | 
though every ancient nation may have preserved, 
through long ages of disaster many of those 
caring intellectual truths which distinguished 
their remote ancestors, yet we cannot believe oth- 
erwise than that these were the pure offsprings of 
their own minds; for all their previous ideas of 
religion had long been buried in their heathenish 
worship. Rome has boasted of her Golden Age, 
when the Muse attained her highest state of per- 
fection; but Greece may be proud of her age of 
philosophic inquiry, when her intellect seized up- 
on those sublime truths which have since been 
proven by revelation. 

We may disparage the Ancient Philosophy— 
we may look with a smile of complacency upon 
modern advancement—but when we reflect upon 
the obstacles with which the Philosophers of an- 
tiquity had to contend, we cannot but revere their 
profound investigations. The influence of their 
sensualizing Mythology always tended to drive 
them down the road of dissipation; and it was 
against its concomitants they had to contend, 
when they taught that the undying intellect was 
the source of all pure enjoyment. When we re- 
flect upon the bondage in which the great mass of 
ancient intellect was held, by slavery and super- 
stition, we cannot but admire the exertions of 
these master-spirits, in establishing for their na- 
tions an undying literary fame. While man warred 
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the moans of the ocean’s waves, as they rolled 
by the shores of Salamis or the plains of Mara- 
thon, or dashed along the verge of Asia, sounded 
a befitting death-knell over those who had fallen 
in battle, it was the endeavor of nobler minds to 
enshrine within themselves the hidden splendor 


of Nature's works. B. T. E. 





( Original.) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “FAMILY RECORD.” 


. CHAPTER IY. 
It was late upon the night of the events re- 
lated in the last chapter, before Milly entered the 
Hall, and then her flushed countenance excited no 
surprise, for they knew she was fond of rambling 
by moonlight, and attributed her disordered looks 
to the exercise. Half an hour afterward she at- 
tended Louise to her bed-chamber, and after hav- 
ing assisted her to undress, affected to have for- 
gotten something, as a pretext to leave the room. 
Had not Louise's back been turned, however, she 
might have detected her stealthily sliding back 
the bolt of a door in the southern end of the 
chamber. This door opened into a small balcony, 
from which one, who was so disposed, might easi- 
ly step to the roof of a little building that served 
as a smoke-house, and thence descend to the 
ground. 

As soon as Milly had left the room, Louise 
knelt by the bed-side and raised her pure heart in 
devotion to Him who protecteth the fatherless, 
and in her prayer he to whom she had that day 
plighted her troth was nol forgotten. While she 
was thus engaged, the door alluded to was noise- 
lessly thrown back upon its hinges, and a swarthy 
savage advanced with cat-like step to her very 
side. Another figure, bearing a violin, also en- 
tered and gained the centre of the room without 
alarining the fuir petitioner at the throne of mer- 
cy. Still she continued to breathe out her spirit, 
and as her fervor increased she raised her lovely 
face, with tears stealing down from beneath her 
closed eyelids. The eyes of the savage glared 
upon her with an expression of brutal rapture, 
and as they wandered from the mild upturned 
face to the fair white arms that were erossed up- 
on her breast, his mouth expanded into a hide- 
ous grin of delight, and his arms moved forward 
impatiently, as ifonly awaiting the signal to clasp 
the prize. And could it be that that being whose 
protection she was imploring would desert her 


with his fellow—while conquerors devastated na- | in the mument when the hand of a savage as- 


tions in pursuit of fame—they sought to cultivate | 


that which lives when nature fades, and which 


sassin was pending above her unconscious head? 
Alas! it appeared even so! 
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The figure with the violin raised the bow and! which might induce the belief that she had re- 
gently touched the strings. Louise made a con-| pented the deed in which she had been an accom- 
vulsive start, and, witha scream of terror, swoon-| plice. Her rap at the door startled Emmerson 
ed into the arms of the savage, who bore nao | Sons the slumber in which we last left him, and 
through the door by which he had entered, and also roused the venerable Joshua, who, as soon as 
disappeared. The musician, however, remained he had risen and rubbed his eyes, thrust his head 
in his position, in the midst of the room, perfurm- | 04 the window to ascertain the cause of distur- 
ing, with admirable skill, the tune he had com-| bance. 
menced, which was a very old Irish air, until | “Good man—or percharce thee may be a fe- 
Quiller appeared at the door, with his rifle in his, ™#le, for my eyes are yet so drowsy. that I can 
hand, and even then he ceased not, til! the dis- , 5°@"e distinguish—why does thee disturb the 
charge of the rifle filled the house with its stun-| Pet¢e of my family at this unseasonable hour of 
ning report. Unharmed by the shot, he shook | tve night” 
his fiddle-bow menacingly at Quiller, then draw- | “Tell the young Sycamore to rise,” exclaimed 
ing it significantly across his throat, to intimate | Milly. ‘The white maiden has been carried off 
that he could draw a knife as dexterously, he | by the red man, and my father has sent me to bid 
darted from the room, and, to use a quotation ve- bis — and save her.” 
ry much hackneyed by political journals, “follow-| “Up, Emmerson!” shouted the Quaker, rushing 
ed in the fuotsteps of his illustrious predecessor.” | *® his chamber-door; “up! and get thy gun—the 


Quiller stood confounded. He had never taken’ 
a truer aim in his life, and yet he had missed his | 
mark at scarce three paces’ distance. He had, | 
moreover, recognized in the fiend of the fiddle, | 
an Irishman of malicious disposition, who hed, | 
several years before, been punished, and expelled | 
from the village, on account of his offensive prac- | 
tices, and he recollected to have heard that he | 
had sworn to wipe away his disgrace in the blood 


| 
of his castigators. 


He had kept his word, and his | 
revenge, though slow in coming, was deadly. 

While the old man was pondering upon the 
strange failure of his aim, and wondering if the 
ball could have been abstracted from his rifle dur- 
ing the day, Loure’s aunt and Milly entered the 
room. The distress of the former, on discovering | 
that Louise had been carned off, was loud, and 
so affecting that the Indian girl, although she se- 
cretly rejoiced, wept and wrung her hands from 
pure sympathy. Even Quiller, who was, “albeit, 
unused to the melting mood,” dashed a tear 
from his aged eye, for Louise’s gentle manners 
had already gained upon his heart, and he thought 
of the fate to which she was dragged, and the 
death she would probably suffer ere they could 
rescue her. 

‘‘We have not a moment to lose—measures 
must be taken for pursuit,” said he, interrupting 
the widow’s lamentations. “if you, and Milly, 
and the servants, do not fear to remain here alone, 
I can step into the village and raise a willing 
force in a few minutes’ time.” 

‘“‘My father was wont to send Milly upon his 











gentle daughter of thy old friend and benefactor 
is in danger.” Returning, he hurried on his 
clothes, seized his rifle, and joining Emmerson, 
both issued from the house, unheeding the en- 
treaties of the terrified Dorothea. 

“Your white sister is gone—fly!” said Milly, 
with a smile of triumph, which Emmerson did 
not observe in his hurry and excitement. He did 
fly, and the Indian girl kept pace with his speed; 
but the more prudent Joshua took time to alarm 
the citizens as he went, so that when he reached 
the Hall, he was at the head of a little party, 
which, from their stout frames, and warlike ap- 
pearance, each with his rifle upon his shoulder, 
and knife and pistol at his side, looked as if the 
total extermination of an entire tribe of savages 
would have been but the amusement of an hour. 
A sufficient guard was left in the house, and the 
rest, separating into two parties, one headed by 
Quiller and the other by Emmerson, started in 
different directions, in pursuit of the savage. 

The next day at noon both parties had return- 
ed, neither having been able to discover the faint- 
est trail of the foe that had abducted Louise.— 
They had started too precipitately, and it was 
their intention now, as soon as they had taken re- 
freshments, to search in the neighborhood of the 
house for some fuot-print or other in ‘ication of 
the course the wily assassins had taken. To de- 
pict the excited state of Emmerson’s feelings is 
unnecessary. Every thought of Louise brought 
with it a pang of the most painful alarm, a fear 
that she might already be beyond the hope of all 


errands when there was need of haste—is she not | assistance, and while the others were fortifying 
as strong and swift as ever, and as willing? J will | themselves against the possibility of hunger at the 
go tell the young Sycamore that his white sister | larder of the Hall, he was seeking without for 
is in danger, and he will fly to save her quicker | some clue to Louise’s recovery. While thus en- 
than the winds.”” She waited no reply, but sped ; gaged, Milly again presented herself before him. 
to Joshua Henzell’s mansion with an alaciity There was wavering irresoluteness in the ex- 
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pression of her countenance whit time, that was 
widely different from Qhe smile of the night be- 
fore. She had been refleeting upon the rash act 
she had abetted, and with the versatility of her 
sex she had now become as eager to undo the 
deed as she had before been willing to accom- 
plish it. 

“If Milly tolls the young Sycamore where to 
find his white sister, will he—" 

“Where'” cried Emmerson, seizing her fiercely, 
asa suspicion of the truth flased upon his min; 
“say, varlet, where!” 

A flush of indignation passed across the girl's 
face at his rude treatment, and bursting into 
tears, she remained silent. Emmerson, fearful 
that he had been too hasty in his suspicions, re- 
lented, and attempted to soothe her wounded 
feelings. 

“Dry your tears, Milly,” said he, “I was ex- 
cited—I did not think. But tel! me if you know 
aught of our white sister?” and drawing her to 
him, he gently pushed aside the dark tresses that 
had fallen about her weeping face. Milly was 
pacified; nay, more, this slight manifestation of 


kindness upon the part of Emmerron had awaken-_ 


ed a new hope. A half formed idea, that herself 
and Louise might be equal sharers in his love, 
flitted through her brain and re-kindled the wild 
enthusiasm of her heart. Smiling through her 
tears, she led hima little distance north of the 
rpot in which they stood, and pointed out the in- 
distinct impressions of several feet. With an ex- 
pression of delight, Emmerson hurried off upon 
the trail which was thus discovered to him, and 
was soon lost to Milly's gaze, who stood wrapt in 
her giddy thoughts until interrupted by Quiller's 
party, who, now refreshed, were ready to start 
again in the pursuit. 

“Where is Emmerson’” inquired Quiller. 

“Gone,” replied Milly, pointing out the foot- 
prints that Emmerson was pursuing. An eager 
shout burst from the whole party as they started 
off, and Milly turned toward the house. 

Emmerson, meanwhile followed the trail in a 
north-casterly direction until sunset, when he 
found himeelf on the banks of the Opequon.— 
Here he halted to consider how he sould pro- 
ceed, when his ears were suddenly greeted by the 
doom-telling sound of the fiddle, which the read- 
er has already been made familiar with. The 
sound, however, was not this time accompanied 
with the death-blow, as on preceding occasions; 
and from its unmusical discordance, the fiddle 
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gathering around, and he could just distinguish 
that a half-dozen Indian warriors and several 
squaws were crowding with eager delight around 
one who was scraping violently upon the fiddle. 
Some yards from this group, near the water's 
edge Louise was seated upon a fallen tree, with 
her face buried in her hands, and close by her, in 
the stream, was moored a little bark canoe. Her 
| rescue appeared easy, and Emmerson getting into 
the water, swam cautiously toward the canoe.— 
Just as he reached it, a shrill whistle some dis- 
tance up the stream startled the group of war- 
riors from their amusement. The one with the 
fildle made for the canoe, while the others seized 
their arms and started quickly in the direction of 
the signal. As the savage with the fiddle ap- 
proached, Emmerson with fortunate presence of 
mind drew his head beneath the water, and when 
ho was at length compelled to raise it for want of 
breath, there was no one in view but Louise and 
the squaws. The latter were busied in arranging 
the moveables of the encampment, but the form- 
er maintained her position, save tat her atten- 
tion had been aroused by the abrupt departure of 
the warriors. Emmerson was now only a few 
feet from her, and seizing an opportunity when 
the squaws appeared most engaged, he called 
soflly upon her name. She started. “Hist!” 
said he, “be silent, and come quickly.” 

There are few women who, upon the sudden 
prospect of a deliverance from danger, can refrain 
from giving vent to their feelings, either by a 
‘scream or some other exclamation, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. But Louise possessed 
| more control over her feelings than most of her 
She rose without betraying the least emo- 
| tion, and glided to the canoe; and even when they 
| had crossed the stream, the transition from appre- 
hensions of a torturous death, to confident secu- 
| rity and her lover's arms, seemed so much like 
a dream that she feared to speak, lest the illusion 
| should be broken. 

They had scarce time to congratulate themselves 
upon being thas happily restored to each other, be- 
fore a clamorous howl, set up by the squaws on 
discovering Louise's escape, broke upon the still- 
news of the night. Almost at the same instant a 
sharp report of rifles was heard to the southward. 
| Emmerson stopped, and as the reports in quick 
succession seemed approaching nearer to them, 
| Louise clung closer to him in terror 


i 
j SCX. 


| “It must be our friends,” said Emmerson, “who 
have arrived and engaged in conflict with the In- 


was evidently not in the hands of its master fiend. | dians;" and they pushed onward until their course 
It appeared to be some distance off, and Emmer- | was impeded by a square log building which rear- 
son following the bend of a stream, came in sight ed its black outline before them. This structure 
of a small encampment of the savages which was | had probably been erected as a place of defence on 
pitched upon the opposite bank. Night was | some former occasion, and this they entered, as 











offering the best security in case of being pur-| 
sued by a detachinent of the warriors, which, it 
was not improbable, might have returned to their | 
encampment and discovered Louise’s flight. Here | 
they had not long remained before the belligerants | 
approached so near that the flash of their rifles 
was Visible through the trees. It now became 
evident that one of the parties was endeavoring 
to gain the building in which they had taken re- 
fuge; but whether that pirty consisted of friends | 
or enemies, they had no means of ascertaining.— | 
If the Indians should reach it first they trembled | 
for their safety; and their suspense, as the gleam | 
of fire-arms a; proached nearer and nearer, be- | 
came painfully exciting. In this situation Em- | 
merson commenced a search for something where- 
with to barricade the entrance, but it was unsuc- : 
cessful,—a quantity of straw and some pine split 

wood being the only articles the place contain- 

ed. With these, since he could not form a bar- | 
ricade, he thought something might be effect- 
ed, and conveying them a few paces without, he 
placed them upon a pile, and laid a train of pow- 
der to communicate from the building in such a | 
manner that the pile could easily be ignited. With 
a flint and steel he then produced a spark, and in 
a few minutes the pile blazed up, illumining the 
whole scene of the conflict. The shots appeared 
to be generally random shots, for it was the object | 
of each party to keep concealed from the other, | 
yet both were now distinctly revealed to our hero 

and heroine. 
dently striving to reach the building, but upon the 

lighting of the pile both sides were brought to a 

stand, uncertain toward whom the new ally might | 
be inclined. Emmerson did not suffer them long | 
to remain in doubt, but directing his rifle through | 
an aperture between the logs, he fired at a tall | 
savage who stood most exposed. The aim prdved 
a sure one, and the victim springing forward, 
rolled a corpse upon the ground. It was a chief 
who had fallen, and his followers dismayed by so | 
effective an attack from an unexpected quarter, | 
fled yelling toward the Opequon, pursued by the 
victorious party, furemost among whom were dis- | 
tinguished the stalwart turms of Quiller and Joshua 
Henzell. 





A few nights after the events above narrated, | 
Joshua Henzell’s house was illumined with tallow | 
candles, and enlivened with the gaity of certain | 
village lads and lassies who had met there, pre- 
senting a display somewhat at variance with the 
plain, unassuming habits that characterize the So- 
ciety of Friends. But for this infringement of the | 
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| room, save Louise's. 


The savages were nearest, and evi- | “* 





~ 
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prowess had helped to achieve, and the restoration 
of Louise who was looked upon by dame Dorothea 
with the affection of a mother, there was another 
event that called for the feast. It was the return 
of Joshua’s orly son, who, at sixteen, a wil!, un- 
manageable boy, had taken it into his head to see 
the world, or as much of it at least as was to be 
seen in the colonies. He had left home without 


| at all consulting the will of the old folk, and 


journeyed as far northward as the city of brotherly 
love, where finding people and manners to suit his 
fancy, he halted and obtained employment in a 
mercantile establishment,—saved some little mo- 
ney, and was now returned alter a six years’ ab- 
sence to his native place. 

Among the guests were Louise and Milly. The 
soft features of the former rendered more lovely 
by a shade of melancholy which recent events 
had cast over them, while sorrows had detracted 
nothing from the voluptuous fullness or graceful 
proportions of her furm. And Milly’s beauty, in 
its wild simplicity, was without a rival in the 
Her hair, which floated in 
dark abundance about her shoulders, was inge- 
niously decked with little wild flowers, that were 
thus ‘ate in blooming; and the flood of light from 
the tallow candles, (costlier lights were not to be 


| procured in those days) served to render more 


rich the rich brown of her complexion. In short, 
we may not inaptly finish our description of Mil- 
ly with a quaint quotation from Shakspeare. She 


——“‘tall; and slender, like the hazel twig, 
And brown, as hazel nuts are brown, 
And sweeter than their kernels.” 
The young Henzell appeared particularly pleased 
with the pretty savage, and the delight with which 
she listened to his witty sallies, augured strongly 
that the constancy of her affection for Emmerson 
was beginning to waver. To Emmerson, who 


| was an attentive observer of her actions, affairs 


could not have taken a more gratifying turn; and 
he did net fail at every time he approached the 
romantic heir of the house of Henzell, to drop in 
his ear some gay compliment to Milly’s beauty, 
which served to heighten the impression which 
the charms of the sunny-eyed daughter of the 
red man had already made. 

Supper had passed, and the guests were discuss- 
ing the merits of the currant wine, (which was of 
the enterprising Dorothea’s own manufacture, ) 
when they were startled by the terror-striking 
notes of the old fiddle. But the scream of fear 
which was half uttered by the females was 
quickly suppressed on discovering that the per- 
furmer was no more terrible a personage than 


established customs of his sect, the worthy Joshua | good-humored Joe Griggs, who, (before his wife 


. 
was excusable, for there certainly was cause for | 
much rejoicing. Besides the victory which his 
Vol. 1—18., 





in an ebullition of womanly anger, burned his 
own instrument,) had been the amateur of every 
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village meriy-making. A suspicion now aruse 
that the story about Joe’s wife burning his fiddle 
was allaslander, This was set aside, though, by 
the worthy Joshua, who stated that it was the 


veritable old fiddle whose death-warning notes 
had of late been attended with such melancholy 
consequences to the villages Of course, the 
guests then crowde! around Jue Griggs to obtain 

a sight of the awful thing! and some of the most 

inquisitive gathering around Joshua afforded him 

an opportunity of indulging that inclination, 

which Ben Franklin says, is so natural to old men, 

to talk of themselves and their exploits. 

“Do tell us, uncle Josh (the worthy Queker 
was honored with this familiar title by the village 
girls,) how you obtained possession of this fiddle 
of fiddles, which some of us were inclined to think 
was the property of the Evil One himself.” 

“Why, my pretty Isabel, if thee can keep that 
little member of thine, which verily is a true wo- 
man’s tongue, from running a tilt with thy wits, 
and thus interrupting him thee calls thy uncle | 
Josh, I may even gratify thee by relating the cir- 
cumstance.” 


you tell something that is too marvellous to be 


passed in silence; so tell us of your adventure, | 


uncle Josh.” 
Thus assured, the fine old Quaker commenc- 


ed:— 


“It was night when we reached the Opequon, | 


and verily the first intimation we had that we 
were in the neighborhood of the heathenish seek- 
ers of blood, was the firing of their guns, which, 
as our good fortune ordered it, did no harm, ex- 
cept a slight wound to the fathe: of son Emmer- 
son.” 

“Who was he?’ 
breaking the promise she had made, of not inte 


, 


inquired the talkative Isabel, 
re 
rupting him. 

“Truly, | had thought thee all knew that the 
excellent and worthy frievd Quiller, was son Em- 
merson’s parent.” 


“Quiller!” was the exclamation, which escaped | 
. . | 
several; but Emmerson’s presence served to re- | 


strain all further inquiry or demonstrations of sur- 
prise, and the narration proceeded. 

“Well, as | told thee, we received no injury, ex 
cept the slight wound of friend Quiller, and we bat- 
tled for some time with our skulking enemies, and 
truly it was doubtful to which side the victory in- 
clined, until son Emmerson, who without our know- 
ledge had ventured into the camp of the foe and 


boldly carried off the maiden there—attacked the | 


red-skins from the rear and slew their Chief. Per- 
adventure it was those soft eyes that inspired him 
with so much courage.” Here the speaker glanced 
carhly at Louise, to whose fair foreliead the tell- 


| 
| 

' 
“Well, | promise not to interrupt you, unless 
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‘tale crimson hal quickly mounted, and who turn- 
ed away to hide her confusion. ‘We then pur- 
sued the cowardly Indians that fled away from 
us to the stream, and slew most of them as they 

Our party 
were returning to join Emmerson and the maid- 

en whom they learned were safe, and as I lingered 

behind them, I perceived a figure creeping into a 

canoe Which lay close to the bank. 1 sprang for- 

ward and seized the canoe before it could be push- 
ed off. Talso caught the creature which was in 
it by the heels before he could throw himself into 
the water. The Indian then seized this fiddle 
which was lying in the bottom of the canoe, and 
struck me such a blow upon the head, that it was 
sume minutes before | could discover that it was 
the fiddle-string, and not my skull, which was 
broken; and then | discovered also that the Indian 
had escaped from my hands. Sco | tuok the fiddle 


attempted to swim across the water. 


and hastened to join my good friends.” 

“That is to say, uncle Josh, you had the rattle, 
but the snake was gone;” added the talkative 
Isabel. 

‘*Even so; but thee has a mischievous tongue, 
my pretty niece.” (Concluded next month.) 


Sincrnan Compar at Watentoo.—The third 
| hussars next advanced, in order to avenge the fate 
The French soon formed 


' 
of their countrymen. 


up to receive these new adversaries, and both par- 

ties stood observing each other for a moment as 
| hardly liking toengage. At last the hussars charg- 
| ed; the French, with their brilliant idea of cavalry 
| tactics, awaiting the onset de pied ferme; a short 
| melee at sword’s point followed, without being at- 
| tended with any material result. One of the ma- 
| ny hand-to-hand combats that took place during 
| thea@lay occurred here iv full view of the British 
| line, immediately after the main parties separated. 
| A husser on one side, and a cuirassier on the oth- 
‘er, had been entangled among retiring enemies.— 
On attempting to regain their respective corps, 
they metin the plain. The hussar had lost his 
cap, and was bleeding from a wound in the head; 
but he did not on that account hesitate to attack 
his steel-clad adversary; and it was soon proved, 
| if proof were necessary, that the strength of ca 
| valry consists in good horsemanship, and in the 
| skilful use of the sword, and not in heavy defen- 
|sivearmor. The superiority of the hussar was 
visible the moment the swords crossed; after a 
few wheels, a tremendous facer made the French- 
man reel in his saddle; all attempts to escape from 
his more active foe were impossible, and a second 
blow stretched him on the ground, amid the cheers 
of the Germans who, in anxious suspense, had ree 
mained quiet, anxious spectators of the fight. 
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LINES,ON REVISITING MY BIRTH-PLACF. 
BY 


M. S$. LOVETT. 


My native place! my childhood’s home! 
Thou scene of fond delight; 

The same old well-remembered hall, 
The same hearth’s cheerful light. 


The flowers and grass, the sun and shade, 
And trees, and murmuring stream; 

All mingled in their loveliness 
With every carly dream. 


A thousand things are tound me here, 
W hose beauty hath no change, 

The same kind tones—oh! not the same, 
Kind tones—but they are strange. 


Oh blissful*past! let me recall 
From out each by-gone year, 

The looks and smiles of those who once 
Were love and loving here. 


Where now are those familiar ones, 
That round this hearth-side moved? 

The old who loved me, and the young 
That I too well have loved. 


The suany brows and waving hair, 
Glad smiles of infancy, 

Now seen, but in the vista dim, 
Of fading memory. 


Bent forms—gray hairs—parental tones, 
And childhood’s fond caress; 

How much of pride, and hope, and love, 
Has turned to nothingness! 


Alas! that such is life! all worth, 
And love, and beauty’s bloom; 
“Al things that light dull being’s day, 

Must end at last in gloom. 


Dread Ruler! though my fate be dark, 
When life’s worst ills shall come; 

Teach me to bear and murmur not, 
But look beyond the tomb. 


Quackery.—‘Ma’am,” said a quack of Long | 


Island to a nervous old lady, ‘‘your case is a scru- 
tunuturury complaint.” “Pray, Doctor, what is 
that?” 
the nerves having fallen in the pizarintum, the 


chest becomes morberous, and the head goes tis- | 


arizen, tisarizen.”” ‘Ah! Doctor,’ exclaimed the 
old lady,‘tyou have described my feelings exactly.” 


Goop Reason.—A secretary of state being ask- | 
ed by an intimate friend why he did not promote , 
merit, aptly replied, ‘Because merit did not pro- ; 
mote me.” 


“It is the dropping of the nerves, ma’am, | 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF A COUNTRY PHYSICIAN. 
NO. I. 
THWARTED LOVE. 
; Lightly thou say’st that wornan’s love is false, 
The thougit is falser far— 
Fur some of them are true as martyr’s legends, 
As full of suffering faith, of burning love, 
Of high devotion—worthier of Heaven than earth; 
O, I do know a tale!—a/urin’s Bertram. 
The Physician occupies a sphere peculiarly hi8 
own. While others tread the outer corridors of 
| the temple of life, his step is to be found at its 
shrine. The story of bodily agony and of mental 
| anguish; the tale of injury and of wrong; the va- 
| rious shades of human misery, as well as the light 
which these shodes so vividly relieve, are a'l thrown 
before his gaze—are all made a part of his confi- 
dence and treatment. 
The walk of the Physician is indeed retired 
from the world, but how replete with diversified 
and thrilling interest! How little know the giddy 
throng of those scenes to which the eye of the 
medical practitioner is often so painfully directed! 
To the man of sensitive mould there exist associa- 
tions of incident and character never to be for- 
gotten. Events which from his own intimate 
connection with them seem almost a part of his 
own history. To a few of such will the reader's 
attention be invited in the following pages; and 
| whether they be of joy or of sorrow, as a part of 
the great store-house of hurnan experience, may 
they serve to purify our hearts and improve our 
lives! 
It was late in the evening of a sombre day in 
| 18— that worn out by a long and tedions ride, I 
| threw myself into the easy-chair of my office, and 
as the hours grew more silent and the darkness 
| gathered more visibly, fell into a profound review 
of the catalogue of wretchedness to which my atten- 
tion had been recently directed, and thence intoa 
| fit of moralising upon the various conditions of 
human life, and the importance of preserving in 
; constant purity that undying principle, the tenure 
of which is so attenuated, so uncertain! Before 
however, many minutes had passed in this frame, 
| a messenger was annonnced, and as I roused my- 
self from the magnetic mood into which J had 
been fast falling, a stalwart, hardy-looking coun- 
tryman was introduced, and took his seat in the 
dim corner of the apartment, opposite to where I 
was seated. 
| After a moment’s pause, with ill-disguised emo- 
, tion, my visiter broke the silence in a broad Irish 
' accent, by stating that a lady who resided a few 
‘miles distant was ill, and would be glad to see a 
physician. My horse was instantly remanded 
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from the groom, and in a short time we were 
moving off together ina brisk trot for the resi- 
dence of the new patient. 

“It will be a very dark night,” said my guide, 
when we cleared the gate of the lane, ‘‘and as 
you are not fimiliar with the path thro: sh the 
woods, I will see you safe back again to the fork 
of the road.” [than ed him for his offer, and af- 
ter a few words of broken conversation, dropped 
once more into the mood for which iny feelings 
were so well prepared. 

After passing the fourth mile-stone, we entered 
a by-road through the woods, aud as the solitude 
became deeper and deeper, our words were ex- 
changed at longer and longer intervals, until si- 


lence reigned, with no other noise save the heavy 
alternate tramp of the horses’ fect as they canter- 
ed slowly over the hard ground. 41 length the 
light of a taper gleamed suddenly out among the 
dark foliage of the forest, and we found ourselves 
alighting at the rude stile in front of the house.— 
The door was opened by an old domestic, who 
proceeded to shew me at once into the room of the 
invalid. Jt was a plain apartment, neatly furn- 
ished. In one corner stood an old-fashioned clock 
ticking the hours, while the flickering faggots of 
the hearth struggled in vain to throw an air of 
cheerfulness around the solitude of the scene. I 
approached the bed, and took my seat by the pa- 
tient, who had just dropped into a sweet sleep, 
and was reposing as calmly on her pillow as the 
genile lily upon the surface of the quiet lake, or 
the moonlight upon the green sward of the wuods. 
How beautiful she appeared to me upon that first 
meeting!—how deeply interesiing was the thread 
of hor subsequent history! Disease had evidently 
long wantoned on that delicate frame; and as I 
gazed upon the deep crimson blush which mantled 
her otherwise transparent cheek, and caught the 
line of her sharp and attenuated profile, I conld 
no longer doubt that the most fatal ofall maladies 
had marked her for its speedy victim. The en- 
trance of the domestic at the door broke the spell 
of that swect slumber, and turning her dark glist- 
ening eyes steadily upon me for a moment, with 
something like faint wonder, began to apologize 
for her drowsiness, stating that she endeavored to 
keep awake until I arrived, but being worn out 
by long wakefulness, had dropped insensibly asleep. 
After begging her to give herself no uneasiness 
on my account, | proceeded to make the usual in- 
terrogatories, by which I learned that she had 
been gradualiy getting worse for some months— 
that she then had a cough, aggravated in the 
morning and at night after retiring to bed, accom- 
panied by a dull aching pain in the left side— 
that she was extremely sensitive to atmospheric 
changes—that she was subject to exacerbations of 
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chill and fever in the afternoon, which continued 
until after midnight, terminating in profuse clam- 
my sweats, that invariably left her more and 
more debilitated—that she expectorated during 
her paroxysms of coughing a dark leaden-colored 
substance, very tenacious and frequently streaked 
with blood! 
diagnosis, When pressing my fingers upon her al- 
most fleshless wrist, | felt the restive artery beat- 
ing time at the rate of one hundred and thirty- 
five strokes the minute! Good God! was she con- 


I could no longer hesitate in the 


scious of her situation? She did not fail to observe 
the change which, without the power of resistance, 
took possession of my manner for an instant, and 
turning calmly to me, remarked: ‘Doctor! do not 
fear to communicate your worst fears—l have 
ceased to think that I shall ever be well again,” 
and added she, with visivle emotion, “| have 
ceased to hope for it.” I begged her to be com- 
posed—stated my wish that her case might not 
prove so desperate as she had imagined, and after 
Jeaving a few powders to serve as palliatives of 
her more urgent symptoms, promised to be back 
early on the following day, and took my depar- 
ture for the night. 

The interests by which my feelings were already 
powerfully enlisted, continued to increase in a 
geometrical ratio, excluding all other thoughts 
and considerations, until my horse halted instinc= 
tively at my own door. It is not therefore to be 
wondered that in the arrangement of my tablets 
for the ensuing day, the name of Miss found 
a place at the top of the list. 

It wasa bleak morning. Tue preceding night 
had brought us a heavy snow-storm, and already 
were tlie vallies covered to the depth of eight or 
ten inches, while the trees hung their drapery 
heavily under the superincumbeut load. In the 
midst of a light and airless dropping of snow, the 
solitary traveller is apt to fall as softly as the flee- 
cy particles, into quiet and fitting thought. How 
little mused I, as the humble roof of the sick girl’s 
home pecred slowly above the brow of the ascend- 
ing path—how little do they who fritter away 
their hours in the giddy halls of fashion know or 
feel of the sufferings of the poor. How little do 
they realize the scenes of artless grief which are 
constantly occurring in the wilds of their native 
land! How gentle, how mysterious, and yet how 
awful are the workings of death—how limitless 
its rage! How sub'ime the truth of the soul’s 
immortality, and how consoling and beautiful the 
reflection that the pure unfettered spirit may float 
away to Heaven, in the still unbroken silence 
which gathers about the secluded home of the 
peasant, as well as amid the busy hum and tu- 
multuous din of the crowded city! 

I was received by the servant as before, and 








as I could see the sick one in her own apartment. 
Around the interior of this room neat oaken 
chairs were arranged in the most perfect order— 
a large waiter stood before the hearth, and in frpnt 


of this an old-fashioned china vase filled with | 


branches of holly and myrtle, the most charming 
evergreens of the winter—while above the man- 
tel, on each side of which were piled those reli- 
gious volumes so often to be met with in the cot- 
tage, hung the miniature likeness of a young 
man, possessed of one of the most intelligent and 
fascinating faces 1 ever beheld. I had scarcely 
time to make a survey of the articles in the room 
befo e I was summoned to the bed-side of the pa- 
tient. Miss extended her pale, thin hand 
witli a smile as I entered, although | could per- 
ceive that she was much paler and feebler than on 
the preceding night. There wassomething in her 
manner which forbid reserve. 

“How is my little invalid this morning?” I in- 
quired, as I seated myself beside the easy-chair, 
on which her light sylphan form was gently re- 
clining. 

“Very weak, Doctor,” she returned, faintly, 
“very weak—J have been thinking of the last 
scene in the drama—l feel that the flowers which 
you may live to pluck in the lovely spring and 
summer time will grow above my quiet resting 
place! I have just been reading,” she continued, 
“a part of my favorite Psalm, and if perfectly 
agreeable, you will oblige me by concluding the re- 
maining verses. 

I took the book—it was opened to the ci. psalm 
—and pronounced from the thirteenth verse as 
follows:— 

“For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust. 

‘‘As for man his days are as grass: as a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth. 

“For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more. 

“But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children. 

“To such as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his commandments to do them, 

“The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
Heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

“Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening 
unto the voice of his word. 

“Bless ye the Lord, allye his hosts; ye ministers 
of his, that do his pleasure. 


“‘Blese the Lord, all his works in all places of 


his dominion: bless the Lord, O my soul.” 
When [ had finished reading there was a silence 
of some minutes, during which I took occasion 
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ison of my young friend. Never shall I forget 
| her, as she sat before me on that quiet morning— 
i her rich golden hair neatly parted over a fair 
| broad brow of most saintly expression. The calm 
resignation and intelligence of that full blue eye 
half-covered by its drooping lid—the tear-drop 
poised upon her pale cheek, and the chiselled 
beauty wrapped in the folds of her loose robe— 
every circumstance freshens in my memory now, 
although years have spent their storm and sun- 
light on her early grave! 

Several weeks elapsed in which my visits were 
not unfrequent. She had begun to regard me in 
the light of a friend, and it was not long before [ 
learned the history of one in whom I already felt 
so deeply interested. The prominent circum- 
stances of that life, I will here briefly relate, that 
the sequel of this narrative may be rendered in- 
telligible to the reader. 

Mary Cast.eton was the only child of a no- 
bleman, in the north of Ireland, whose fortune 
was only equalled by that unbending family pride, 
as despicable as it is common in those counties 
where the few riot in the broken fortunes of the 
many. Separated from the estate of this gentle- 
man by a narrow creek, lived a poor but honest 
; woman, whose son was just budding into man- 
| hood, the pride of his aged parent, and the admi- 
ration of all who came within the sphere of his 
| acquaintance. By means of a small paternal 
legacy, and the assistance of some kind friends, 
Mrs. Corvill, for such was the name of the good 
old lady, had been enabled to obtain admission for 

her son, who had spent some years at a reputable 
| grammar-school, into Dublin University, where he 
soon learned to distinguish himself, and became 


| in a short time a deciced favorite with the faculty 
| and students of that flourishing and venerable in- 
| stitution. 


| When Charles Corvill came forward in the 
| crowded chapel, from a throng of noble and eru- 
dite young men, to receive the highest honors in 
| the giftof his Alma Mater, his interesting stu- 
| dent-like appearance elicited favorable opinions 
| from the enlightened auditory assembled on that 
| occasion; but of all present none felt a higher 
| pride, or experienced a wilder thrill when the 
wreath was placed upon his young brow, than 
did the old Baron’s daughter, then just merging 
into “‘sweet seventeen.” 

Mary CastLeton had known Cuartes from 
her earliest recollection, and from that early period 
had known him but to love him. Often had they 
rambled together in the guileless years of child- 
hood over the hill and the valley—now chasing 
the butterfly in the sunbeam, and anon sitting 
hand in hand on the green sward, under the lofty 
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elms of the old family park—talking of all those 


subjects which to the mind of childhood are full 
of mystery. In such seasons Mary CastLETon 
dreamed not that they should ever grow old, or 
that this world had any other horizon than that 
circumscribed by their young joys—and therefore 
she never halted to analyze the feeling by which 
her little heart was already seriously assailed.— 
B it when the time came in which Cuartes Corv- 
ILL was ordered off to school, she began to feel 
that she had played too long, and learned too 
much of the character of that poor boy. She soon 
lost her wild playfulness, for there was no one 
with whom she cared to share her rambles—and 
when ever mindful of the peasant in her day- 
dreams she slept not at night for the same thoughts, 
it was not difficult to feel that another had become 
interwoven with her future destiny for good or for 
evil. 

Cuarves Corvitt had scarcely left the Univer- 
sity before the literary periodicals of the country 
were teeming with the varied and powerful pro- 
ductions of his genius; and few indeed of the nu- 
merous aspirants for literary distinction who 
marked that illustrious period, gave promise of 
successful competition with this son of the poor 
widow. 

As may be imagined, few weeks elap:zed before 
the old friends met to recount past seasons of 
pleasure. Dear was the meeting, and each soon 
learned that the pastimes of their youth were hal- 
lowed by a more potent principle than that which 
mere memory might impose. Day after day were 
they together, and day afier day did the confi- 
dence of affection become stronger and more en- 
during. Many was all happiress—and when 
bounding forward, she threw herself into his arms 
in all the guileless fervor of long-cherisied at- 
tachment, it was Lard to say whose condition was 
most enviable, the proud girl, or he who pressed 
that fair idol te his heart. Alas! a blight was al- 
ready upon their hopes! A serpent might be seen 
coiled among the foliage and exhaling its enve- 
nomed breath over the bud and full blown flower 
of their young hope. 

Sir Joun Castieton who had been for a long 
time indulging suspicion in silence, became sud- 
denly confirmed in his worst fears, by a glance at 
the following lines, which appeared in one of the 
morning papers. They had been evidently writ- 
ten many months prior to their publication: 

TO.-MARY. 
My heart is with thee yet, Mary, 
My heart is with thee yet— 
Tho’ on my brow the hopes of years, 
Have rose awhile and set: 
I’m dreaming of thee still, Mary, 
As the zealot of his God, 


And I'll bear that image thro’ my life 
To my fresh and early sod! 
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I’ve loved thee as a child, Mary,— 
I’ve loved thee as a man— 

And thou knowest not the half my love, 
Tho’ I tell thee all I can; 

My time is spent in thought, Mary, 
In thought of dearer hours— 

When we pluck’d from every thorny spray 
The brightest summer flowers. 


Dost mind thee of the time, Mary, 
When the twilight stealeth o’er, 
Dost mind thee of that sunny time, 
Which ne’er shall greet us more? 
When the bird upon the tree, Mary, 
And the streamlet in the grove, 
And the south-west wind among the leaves 
Were telling us of love! 


To me it isa balm, Mary, 
About this path of care— 
It cometh like a spirit spell 
To bless me every where! 
I reck not of the world, Mary, 
I reck not of it all— 
So long as such fond scenes of love 
My morn and eve recall. 


Thy face was bright with smiles, Mary, 
When Jast in youth we met, 

And when I look upon that brow 
I find ithappy yet:— 

Oh! blessings crown thy days, Mary, 
And joy and hope be given— 

Till love shall light thy brilliant path, 
Up to the throne of Heaven! Cc. C 

Dublin University, Jan. 14th, 1S—. 

So soon as he had finished reading these lines, 
the blood mounted furiously to his temples, and 
for a moment Joun CastLeron was beside himself 
with rage; but soon recovering self-control, he 
proceeded to the library, and ordered one of the 
valets to summon the young girl into his presence. 

Many Casi.eron, for many years destitute of 
the a‘tentive care of a mother, had been taught 
to regard her father with the strongest filial affec- 
tion. It is true that the Baron was advancing in 
years, and the moroseness of his early temper had 
begun to lapse into a churlishness almost intoler- 
able to his best friends; but yet there were times 
when he would send for his little gazelle as he of- 
ten playfully cal'ed his daughter, and take a stroll 
through the park, or make her sit in the quict 
nook of some hill-side and read him favorite pas- 
sages from Will Shakspeare or old Ben Johnson, 
both of whom had been from his collegiate years 
boon companions in his moments of solitude, 
which were many. 

This interview which lasted more than an hour, 
resulted in sending the unhappy girl in tears to 
her chamber, and the father to share his grief 
with the old family portraits that hung suspended 
in their rusty frames at the entrance of the main 
gallery. Suffice it to say, that the father was dis- 

| appointed in the influence which he had supposed 
himself capable of exerting over the character 
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and feelings of his daughter. It is true that Mary 
CasTLeTon was all life, and a casual observer 
gazing upon that Jaughing eye and open brow, 
could hardly suppose that the fair possessor ever 
paused to indulge serious thought, much less that 


the passions of her bosom could become aught | 
else than a summer shadow, which leaves the im- | 


press of its path on the landscape for a moment, 
to be immediately succeeded by the broad sun- 
light. But nothing in life so often leads the judg- 
ment astray—Mary’s young heart had long ago 
been given up to Cuarves Corvitt, and she had 
determined whatever might be the circumstances 


of coming lifs, that she would never consent to | 


link her fortunes to another. A close watch had 
been placed over the walks of the young heiress, 
and she was never suffered to go fiom home with- 
out the attendance of two or three faithful do- 
mestics. Nor was the nobleman idle in prosecut- 
ing his own infamous purposes. Many young 
men of mind and estate were introduced into the 


mansion-house day after day, with the view of 


thwarting the happiness ofthe poor peasant; but the 
effort became more and more fruitless. While our 
young heroine acted with all the propriety of deco- 
rum and civility due her father’s guests,she spurned 
with indignant scorn every attempt to estrange her 
love from one, after whom her heart was going out 
in deep and silent yearnings. All communication 


between the lovers was now completely at an end. | 


Cuances had gone to seek business in the metro- 
polis. Mary was confined to the monotony of 
her own chamber and the limited walks of the 
parterre, while the Baron began seriously to in- 
dulge the hope of at length reconciling the wishes 
of the child to his own prospects. But alas! how 
little did he dream of a woman's heart!—how lit- 
tle realize that most striking truth in poetry— 

‘The heart that once truly loves never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ” 

The surface of the lake was indeed calm as 
midsummer to the view, but beneath and against 
it all, was setting in and rolling up a current deep 
and strong as life itself. Without fatiguing the 
reader with the unnecessary details, which were 
explicitly given to me in the quiet sick chamber, 
by its fair and fleeting occupant, suflice it to say, 


that after months had elapsed and the childish old | 


man found the prospect of indulging his favorite 
project growing less and less, in a moment of un- 


governable fury, and after excessive indulgence in| 


his cups, he had his daughter secretly conveyed to 
the wharf—her passage paid, and herself shipped 
on the following day to America. At this part of 
the narrative, which I have been relating in my 


own language, the calm manner which had char- | 


acterized the preceding details, began to forsake 
the poor girl, and never shall I forget the qniet 


paihos of look and demeanor, when she related 
how, through the whole of that long, long day, 
the ship was tacking about by adverse winds, in 
sight of the very play-grounds of her youth, and 
in full view of that very building where she had 
witnesse! in the full pride of her being the tri- 
umph of Cuarves Corvitt over the loftiest spirits 
of the realm. *‘Ah, Doctor!” said she, ‘when the 
lorg twilight was fast closing, and the towers and 
the tree-tops which I had once loved grew fainter 
and fainter in the gathering mists—when the 
thought pressed upon me with the burden of 
death, that he whose presence had hallowed my 
pilgrimage of early and riper years, should see 
my face no more, | felt such a rush of utter de- 
sertion, as I pray God you may never be brought 
to experience. For the first time I learned that 
the heart might indeed ‘break, yet brokenly live 
on’—and tottering to the birth which had been 
assigned me, I prayed with all the fervor of my 
nature that He in whom I had feebly trusted, 
might take me to himself. The morning came 
with no shore on either side, and after a prosper- 
ous voyage of a few weeks, I found myself a poor 
But God, 
who hath promised to befriend the friendless, 
raised me upa friend in the good old man whg 
went for you when I was taken ill in the night. 
Poor Sammy! he was wandering about the wharf 
in search of baggage, when he caught my eye.— 
There was something in his appearance which 
was familiar to me. 1 could not evade his scru- 
tiny. 
pearance he knew me at a glance, and unmindful 
of those around, fell on his knees before me and 
began to blubber out his inquiries of my father 
and Master Cuarves, as he was p'eased to call 
him. Sammy Reap was one of that class who, 
with the hope of improving their condition, aban- 


defenceless female in a strange city. 


Notwithstanding the change in my ap- 


don home and friends for a strange land, and like 
them had he awakened too late to the most bitter 
disappointment. When I last knew him he was 
supporting a wife and three children by selling 
apples and cakes on the road to the village school, 
about two miles from my father’s main-gate. I 
followed him as he carried my travelling trunk to 
the nearest hotel, where he promised to call and 
see me on the ensuing day. I was not long in 
learning, that while working on a canal in one of 
the malarious districts of the State he had buried 
his wife and every child he had in the world.— 
Sammy has the heart of an Irishman, and though 
years have intervened since that train of events, 
he never mentions his family but in a flood of 
tears. With the small remnant of my funds I 
purchased this little spot—built the house in which 
| 1 live, and placed iny old acquaintance, then des- 

titute, the overscer of the premises. Three years 





have elapsed since then, and I feel pleased that by 

the use made of my slender stock and his own 

industry, | shall leave Sammy the means of a 

comfortable subsistence when | am laid away un- | 
der the ground.” 

But have you never heard from Cuarres Corv- | 
sun?” ‘ 

“Not one line, my dear Doctor,—whether | 
he be dead or alive, | know not. Heaven forgive 
them!—but I have written again and again—1I am 
certain that my letters have been intercepted, or | 
my dear Charles would be now—yes—you may | 
call me an enthusiast,” said she, brightening up | 
in tears, ‘‘if,” she faltered, “he has not gone be- | 
fore, would be seated by my side. Oh, God! lead | 
his heart to repentance who has thus poisoned my | 
cup of happiness in this world, aud hurried me to 
a premature grave ina strange land!” A deep sigh 
followed the utte:ance of the last sentence, and 
turning my head, | found that she had swooned. | 
For a long time we were doubtful what would be 
the issue of the syncope into which that dear be- | 
ing had fallen; but she again revived and appear- | 
ing to be much enfeebled, after recommending 
rest | withdrew, promising to call again in a few | 
d ys. 

‘riday, 28th April, 18—. 1 found Mary little 
changed except that she is evidently weaker and | 
her teeth and eyes begin to wear that pearly 
whiteness so characteristic of her disease. She | 
was sitting up reading her Bible. She speaks of 
death, but with a caliuness of manner which can 
be nothing less than the result of hope chastened | 
by much afiliction. There is evidently one being 
who occupies more of her thoughts, as her mo- 
ments become less and less. Would to Heaven 
that the last wish of that angelic creature might 
yet be answered! 

Early on the fullowing day, in looking over the 
advertisements of the city Post-oflice, | saw the 
Jast announcement of a letter bearing the address 
Miss M Cc , city of , &e. I instant- 
ly despatched the servant, and in a few hours had 
the epistle safely deposited in my pocket. It was 
post-marked **Dus.in,” and from the chirograph | 
which I had seen in some of the mnuscripts, in 
Mary’s possession, J was at no loss to discover its 
source. But how should I break it to the poor 
gir! in her present weak state? I at length deter- 
mined to pay her a visit as early as possible, and 
prepare her mind by suitable conversation for such 
disclosures as that little square fold of paper 
might contain! Monday morning came, and | 
found myself once more in the presence of my in- 
teresting patient. Every thing appeared to fa- 
vor the plans of the preceding day. She was 
stronger and looked better than | had seen her for 
a longtime. Taking her white hand in mine | 
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insisted upon knowing the secret of her 1nproved 
looks. 

*Do you really consider me better, Doctor?” said 
she archly. 

“You certainly look better, my dear, and I hope 
that this delightful spring weather may furnish you 
some invigorating exercise in the open air.” 

“I have had a dream, anc I suppose my good 
looks are to be ascribed to ¢ visit which I paid to 
old Ireland in the night. I thought my dear 
Charles came to see me, and sat by my side, 
where you are now sitting, and told me all that 
had occurred since our separation!” 

“And how would you like that dream to be 
verified, my fair invalid?” 

“Verified'—oh; Doctor!” she cried, checking 
herself suddenly, ‘‘you have something for me— 
it may be a letter, or you have heard something. 
Do net-—oh, do not keep me in suspense!” 

“Be right quiet now, Miss Nervous, for about 
five minutes, aud I will give you something which 
I found after I left you yesterday,—but mind, you 
must be perfectly quiet for five minutes.” 

“Pll try, dear Doctor,” she returned, becoing 
very pale and quivering with strong emotion. “It 
is a letter, I know,—do let me see it!” 

There was no resisting those eloquent eyes, and 
I threw it into her lap. One glance at the super. 
scription—and snatching it up she darted from the 
room. Ina few moments the door opened, and 
she advanced to meet me, with her face bathed 
in tears of the wildest joy—pressed my hand in 
silence—and handed me the open letter. It was 
indeed from Cuartes Corvitt, stating briefly the 
discovery of the plot by which their correspond- 
dence had been so cruelly interrupted, and that 
the offenders had been brought to condign punish- 
ment. That fortune and fame had smiled upon 
his own pathway, but compared with her smiles 
were indeed but empty and fleeting visions;—and 
concluded by remarking, that as soon as practica- 
ble after the arrangement of his business, he would 
start for New York, where he expected to find a 
letter from her on his arrival. Unwilling to 
intrude upon a state of feeling so sacred in its 
character, | left her, promising to return again ina 
few days. 

It was a lovely morning in May, when I again 
started for the residence of one whose history had 
aroused my most vigilant interest. The dew still 
glistened in the grass, and the silence and the fra- 
grance of the hour fell upon the soul like the calm 
dream of hope. Upon approaching the cottage, 
I unconsciously paused for a few moments. How 
different did it appear from the hour in which it 
was first beheld! The trees had assumed their 
livery of green, and the rugged rock which had 
given the winter prospect most of its dreariness, 














new moss-grown smiled fro n beneath the | over- 
hanging vines. 
white-washed, and a blooming vine had run up a} 
prop by the door, and laid its head in the sillof a 
window in the second story. Farto the east w ere | 
visible the stern summits of the mountain-country 
holding communion with the quiet landscape, 
and blending their purple mists in the blue horizon 
of the distant sky. 

[ found Miss 
citement of the previeus day, although she ex-| 
pressed herself much better. 
ting well, and spoke of her future prospects as I 
had never before heard her talk. Alas! 
seated in that white morning dress, her hair neat- 
ly parted from her marble forehead, she was the 
picture of a wasting consumption! And yet, yield- 
ing to its fatal flattery! I turned away my head 
to conceal the tear which was starting to my eye. 





little improved by tiie ex- 
Even talked of get- 


poor giri! 


“T have just been counting the days, Doctor, | ¢ 


since Charles left Dublin, and have computed that | 


he will be here, at the farthest, in three weeks 
from this day. Oh! 
how much am [ indebted to you for it, my good 
friend! 
ed with him, for lam sure he cannot but love you 
for your kindness to his dear Mary. 

“Why Doctor, what makes you look at me 
with that sober elongated face? aye, I know now, 
you are fearing the excitement—but it has made 
me no worse yet—my cough is not half so bad— 
the pain in my side is less and less every day—and 
my egyptian am ashamed to tell you, is most 
voracious.’ 

She continued to run on in this strain until I 
was admonished to leave. Mary accompanied 
me to the door, and when I saw her lustrous eye 
glancing unearthly light, and the smile of her thin 
ghastly face I could compare her to nothing less | 
than a corpse, subjected to the galvanic effect of a | 
large battery. 

Tuesday, May 14th.—In obedience to a hasty 
summons, | am once more at the bed-side of Miss 
—. Her fever has increased in violence, and 
she is quite delirious. Her thoughts are running 
incoherently upon her nuptials with Cuarres 
Corvit. 
me most in a white dress—and let ine see, wy hair 
shall be dressed in rimlets as it used to be when 
we were children; the rose place, under my breast 
—there! Why my dear dear Charles, where 
have you been all this time? 


say to this thin cape? He is so particular. 


ha! Did you meet the Duchess? My life! they 


are all in the parlor, and we've forgot the wine!— 
ayo—the wine!” 
Vol. 


Thus was she wandering when 
1-—19 
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Tke house had been tastefully | 


| vivid hectic! 


iJ 
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| 


what a dear thought—and | 


I am determined that you shall be pleas- 


“1 will wear this—he always admired | 


What will Doctor | 
Has) 
my father come?—where is Lady ——? | promised | 
them I would not be married till they came, ha, | 
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lentered. | immediately ordered something which 
produced quiet, and took my seat by her side. 
Old Sammy Read just came in at the door, and 
| returned again afier looking hopelessly toward 
me,—!is rugged old cheek wet with tears. Ihave 
| just examined the pulse, and find it numbers one 
hundred and forty to the minute, her lipsand tongue 
are parched with fever, and her cheek wears @ 
After the lapse of two or three hours 
sie moved, and I found her rubbing her eyes and 
looking around like one bewildered,—at length her 
gaze rested upon me. 

“Why, Doctor, when did you arrive? Did I see 
ou by me some hours ago, or have I nae dream- 

uy! What day is to-morrow, Doctor?” 

“It will be the fifteenth, my child,” I replied. 
“The fifieenth!” she mused; ‘but one day more. 
e will be here on the sixteenth. May I ask of 
ou the favor to meet my dear Charles on that 

? he will probably come in the evening line, 

— arrive in B at five o’clock. But suppose 
| he is detained on the way—perhaps sick and not 
able to write!”—Again a long silence intervened. 

“Doctor,” she said, at length, “I bave just been 
revolving in my mind a favorite verse—I think it 
is the sixth in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes— 
please turn to the page and read it.” I did as she 
directed and read in a clear tone, ‘Or if ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be bro- 
>| ken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or 
the wheel broken at the cistern, then shall the 
| dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
} shall return unto God who gave it.” 

‘-What could be more touchingly tender and 
beautiful, Doctor!—Or if ever,” she repeated, 
slowly, until her voice came to the last sentence, 
when she hesitated, and I could perceive a tear 
moistening the eyelid as she pronounced with fal- 

| tering emphasis—‘‘and the spirit—unto God—who 
gave it! Ol! Doctor, what would we be without 
tie light of that holy book! In the midst of all 
our trials,”’ clasping her hands upon her breast, ‘it 
| leadeth us ‘by the still rally, and maketh us to lie 
down in green pastures.” 

Oh! could the infidel scoffer have sat down in 
the stillness of that hour where I sat, and gazed 
upon the heavenly composure of that face, as the 
| list words of the verse died upon her sainted lips, 

how contemptible would have appeared his pride 


li 
. 








—how miserable his hopes! 

Wednesday, 10 o'clock, «2. M.—The sweet ob- 
ject of our solicitude is still alive, although it is be- 
coming more and more manifest that she cannot 
survive long. Upon inquiring of her nurse, I find 
that her limbs are becoming swelled and occasion- 
ally very painful! Her frame of mind is not a lit- 
tle changed since I saw her last. She has certain- 
ly abandoned now all hope of recovery, and for 
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the last twenty-four hours seems to be conscious | 
that the end of her probation is not far distant. 
His name has been mentioned but once in my | 
presence this morning; for ber thouglits appear to | 
be chiefly directed to her preparation for another | 
world. The sacrament was but a few moments 
since administered by the minister of the parish, | 
and as it is desirable for her to be perfectly quiet, | 
I have not wearied her with unnecessary conver- 
sation. 

Three o'clock, P. 11.—1 found my patient this 
evening somewhat excited by the recurrence of 
the febrile paroxysm, but in other respects having 
undergone no material chanye. 
held the miniature of which I have already made 
mention. It was wreathed in the fresiest flowers 
of the season. 

**Fere,” she said, Doctor, handing it to me, 
*‘is his dear face as I last saw it. If it be wrong, 


In her hand she | 


God forgive me, but | have prayed that I might | 


live to gaze upon the original once more, as I now 
look upon this picture. ‘Nevertheless oh! Futher! 
not mine’—-and she threw her snowy handkerchief 
over her face to hide the emotions which drowned 
the remaining part of the sentence. 

*‘Doctor,”’ she resumed, laying her narrow han! 
into mine—* Doctor, you have been a kind friend 
to the stranger—and I have not forgotten to pray | 
that you may have administered to you in your | 
last moments the same aflectionate offices which 1] | 
have received at your hands. Take this miniature-- 
I have looked upon it for the last time—and when 
the flowers which now encircle it have withered 
and grown old, remember her, who like them is 
fading away under the damp clods of the valley!” 
—lI bowed and took the gift from her extended | 
hand without a word, for my heart was already 
full, and my eyes had become blinded with irre- | 
pressible emotion. ‘I may not converse with you 
much longer, my dear friend, and it becomes me 
therefore to improve the little time which is lef.” 
—She requested me to hand a small pocket Bib'e 
from a stand near the bed-side, which she placed | 
gently in my hand, afier a moment's hesitation, 
continued—"I have but one request to make of 
you, my dear Doctor, before we separate to meet 
no more onearth. Hand this book as my last | 
legacy, to my dear Charles,—I know he will read | 
it for the sake of his Mary. Ov! tell him I did not | 
forget to love him, even in my latest moments, 
and oh! if you respect these last words deliver | 
him the prayer that he may meet me in heaven— 
where sickness and sorrow shall part us no more | 
forever! I shall soon be food for the worm, and | 
l would not have him grieve much when Il am 
igid under the ground—but obi! tell him that “this | 
corruption shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 


thall put on immortality!” Thanks be to God! 


| 
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who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ! Give him this book, my friend, 


And bid him keep the gift—that when 
The parting hour shall come, 
We way have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 
Tell him his faith in this will be, 
Sweet incense to my memory?” 


After a few minutes had elapsed, I pressed her 
hand in silence and rose to depart,—she returned 
the pressure, and with a warm tear upon hersunk. 
en cheek, bade me an audible and affectionate 
farewell. 1 mounted my horse at the door and 
rode leisurely | omeward, meditating profitably, I 
trust, upon the solemn scenes through which I 


; have just passed. We had parted as I fully believ- 
} ed, until the morning of the resurrection. 


Thursday, 10 o'clock, «1. .—On my return this 
morning, much to my surprise, I find Miss —— 
still alive. 

*You see, Doctor,” said she, with a faint smile, 


| “death has been cheated a httle longer in his poor 


prize. My spirit is still fluttering over this frat} 
tenement, and it must soon, very soon, leap off 


into eternity.’ I feel that the s'orm has gone by, 


| the last surge has rolled over me—the past lies be- 


hind chequered with many clouds,—but the future 
looms out all sunshine!—‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I shall fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me—thy rod and thy staff 


| they comfort me.’ ” 


After a few seconds she asked—‘Is it cus- 
tomary, my good Doctor, for those who die of 
my disease to feel much pain toward the last?” 

I replied in the negative. . 

“Then,” added she, “I have been dying since 
sunrise this morning, for I have felt through the 
whole day unusually exempt from all bodily dis- 
tress.” 

Seeing me look at my watch she begged me to 
leave if I was hurried, and to return as early as 
practicable; but by no means to neglect others who 
required my services for one who would soon need 
them no longer. 

Four o'clock, P. M.—Our fair sufferer will soon 
bid adieu to her troubles. She is sinking very 
rapidly, and can scarcely speak above a whisper. 
The old nurse is at one side of the bed, while 
good Sammy Read, with hig downward face cov. 
ered by his toil-worn hands, sits in the usual place 
at the foot. 

Half past four o'clock.—I handed her a tea- 
spoon full of water to moisten her burning lips. 
Twenty minutes of profound silence succeeded, 
when hearing her muttering to herself I approach- 
ed the bed. “It is growing dark,” she said, in a 
whisper—“bring the lights—is he come?—Oh' 
Charics'—and again exhausted by the effort she 





sunk into her pillow. 


wrist—it was cold and pulseless. A deep long 


sigh was heard over the room—I looked up—her , 


features had fallen—she was dead!” 

An indetinable feeling comes over us when we 
linger in the room of the recent dead, the shadowy 
vestibule of eternity. When we becomea part 


of that deep repose which settles upon the undis- | 


turbed habiliments of the solemn couch—when 
we gaze steadfastly and half doubtingly upon the 
still face of the lost one, 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

I stepped forward to the spot where lay the 
young sleeper looking col! and fixedly from out 
the white sheets—shrouded her eyes forever with 
my own hand. And after dropping a tear or two 
from these orbs now sunken by age, departed with 
feelings, such as few passages of my eventiul life 
have been capable of inspiring. 


city. He is one of whom the breast of woman 
might be justly proud. 


ancholy intelligence. But though evidently a man 
of strong character, the falling blow has broken | 
his proud spirit before it. 

Four o'clock, P. M.—A few neighboring friends 
led on by the venerable pastor of the village, have 
just laid the body of Mary Castleton in a retired 


spot at the foot of the garden, under the branches | 
More than one eye was | 
moistened by the tear of sympathy for the fate of | 


of a drooping willow. 


the young stranger. But who can enter the sanc- 


Freaks of Fortune. 


I placed my finger on her | 


| recorded in the preceding chapter. 


stined to win an honorable distinction. 
| immediately employed ina number ef cases, which 
Tuesday morning.—1 have just had an interview | 


with Charles Corvill, who arrived last night in the | 


There was no boisterous | 
expression of grief when | broke to him the mel- | 


| frey’s lodging. 


(Original. ) 
FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


Some months had passed since the incidents 
Our hero, in 
the meantime, had prosecuted his studies diligent- 
ly, and had met w ith corresponding success. 
The Gazette one morning contained his name 
in capita's, with an Esqr. appended as follows: 
“On motion of , Esqr., Geoffrey Martel, 


| Esq., was admitted to practice as an attorney in the 
; court of —. 


” 


It was not long betore our hero 


| was employed inacase of the General’s, in con- 
_ junction with an able and experienced colleague. 


He had risen to make his maiden speech. After 
some of the usual dry spitting and higgling embar- 
rassment, he boldly disenthralled himself of his 
fetters, and made a remarkable first effort. He 


| was now viewed by his young compeers as one de- 


He was 


he entered into more with the view of passing the 
preliminary steps so irksome to a beginner, than 
profit. And soon his satisfied brow indicated the 
pleasure he experienced, on finding himself separ- 
ated from his dull tutors, and onthe road to fame 
which his reveries so often pictured. 

It had been different with Humphrey Jeffreys- 


His boon companion Glellen, had been dismissed 


from his professorship to practice his lecheries at 


leisure, and Humphrey, a few days previous to the 


time of examination, feigned himself sick, to es- 
cape a scrutiny fur which he was not prepared, 
and at the same time missing his diploma. 

The two cousins were sitting together at Geof. 
Humphrey had long been musing 


tuary of his feelings, who moved slowly forward | in silence, his eyes peering through the pane, but 


the chief mourner in that simple rustic procession! 
Dressed in the deep habiliments of mourning, his 


step was indeed firm and unfaltering; but the un- | 


earthly paleness of the cheek and compressed lip, 
told me that the canker was feeding upon his vi- 
tals. 

@ a e ® * o 


Many years hive passed away, and the elo- 


| seemingly not noticing anything without. 


“Humphrey,” said Geoffrey, “‘what in the 
world has become of all your vivacity of late?” 

“Cousin Geofirey, could you see my heart, you 
would readily perceive no room for gaiety there,” 


| observed Humphrey, in a sad tone. 


“Pshaw! why grieve that your indisposition pre- 
vented you from passing through the college this 





quence with which he has so often electrified | | seas mw? It will only be the means of enjoying an- 
the whole country from the floor of the British other happy year before you must bid adieu to 
Parliament, has borne the name of Charles Cor- | your thoughtless pleasures, and have to struggle 
vill into every part of the enlightened world. | with the members of your profession for a sup- 
But the fascinations of the court and the ex-! port. I suppose you are aware that our uncle in- 
citement of public life have never been able to es- tends, after seeing us once fairly embarked, leav- 
trange his thoughts from one dear object, and | ing us to stem the current of the world like young 
more than once has he knelt upon the distant turf! beginners in the art of swimming, by withdrawing 
and plucked the flowers which bloom above the | all assistance. 
breast of that gentle sleeper! ‘‘Ay,” replied the other, “that consideration 
might reconcile me to my fate respecting the diplo- 
A man who paints ladies’ portraits should never | ma: but all this is of minor importance to other 
be remarkably handsome. affairs, that perplex me beyond endurance!” 
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‘May I request to be your confident, cousin?” 


observed Geoffrey, in soothing tones, for he per- 


ceived in the language and looks of his companicn | 
' 


the evidence of trouble. 
“I think I may trust you, Geoflrey,— besides J 


must have an adviser and assistant, and you are | 


the only one that can serve me.”’ Atter sometime 


remaining silent, during which his bluodshot eyes | 


glanced occasionally to Geolfrey with a startling 


scrutiny, he proceeded, pulling his hat, which he | 


retained on his head, far down over his brows,— 


“Cousin Geoftiey, Lam ruined, without speedy | 
y i b 


I have imprudently gone on from the first 
In short 


relief. 
degree of dissipation to its utmost verge. 
I have been led by unprincipled scoundrels to im- 
bibe an irresistible passion for play, and with the 
fallacious hope of retrieving my losses resorted to 
my uncle’s permission to draw on his banker and 
repeatedly squandered enormous sums! You know 


Mr. Gilray shortly intends entering into an exam- | 


ination of our accounts, at the instance of that de- 
mon Diavo—and the result must be my disgrace 
and irretrievable ruin!” 

Geoffrey, shocked at this frightful disclosure, 
without attempting to utter a word of consvla- 
tion, only shook his head despairingly. 

“Can you give me any advice, cousin Geoffrey? 
I sincerely repent what is done, and abhor myself 
as much as you do.” 

“It is only pity and mortification that I feel, 
Humphrey. Under these circumstances, [| know 
not what to advise, unless it be to confess all im- 
mediately to your uncle, and ask his pardon.” 

“That will never do, Geoffrey. You know not 


! 
| 


| 


Mr. Gilray as well as I do; his disposition, usual | 


ly so amiable, assumes the implacability of frenzy, 
when in ire. Thete is one resort left me.” 

What is that, Humphrey?” 

**Suicide!”’ 

“You astonish me, cousin!” exclaimed Geoffrey, 
staring his companion in the face, where, could he 
have viewed his hidden intentions, his apprehen- 
sions would have been put torest. “Ilumphrey,” 
said he, “there isno depth of degradation from 
which a reformed heart and determined hand may 
not extricate you.” 

“There is one other remedy, Geoffrey, might 
answer; and you only can secure its accomplish- 
ment.” 

‘«What is it?” 

“My union with Miss Pamelia Riddle.” 

‘‘How am I to aid you in that? and how could 
it remove your difficulties?” demanded Geoffrey, 
in unaffected surprise. 

“If your attachment for her is not too strong, 
you might, in this emergency, withdraw your 
claims in my favor.” 

*‘Humphroy, your senses aro surely wandering! 


of Fortune. 


sick room into a declaration of love! 


| 





| [have never entertained any particular preference 
for Miss Riddle. But even - 

“Say you so, cousin Geoffrey?” exclaimed 
| Humphrey, seizing his companion’s hand and 
| eviacing unrestrained delight. 





“T Lave never thought of her, save as a mere 
} acquaintance,” added Geoffrey. 

“AL!” resumed Humphrey, again falling into 
his despondency; “but she thinks differendy. I 
| have recently sounded her on the subject of my 
| Wishes, and she mentioned your claims. She made 
| me understand, that inasmuch as she was instru- 
mental in procuring your wound, she felt bound 


to make you reparation, even to the bestowal of 
jher hand. She also stated that peace was mado 
| between you; which, | suppose, was done by let- 
ter, as [think you have not seen her since your 
return to the city.” 

“*What is all this?” observed our hero, in amaze- 
ment, and speaking almost unconsciously. ‘Can 
she construe the mere explanation made in my 
Pshaw! it 
would be too ridiculeus!”’ 

“Then she visited you at the villa?” 

“Yes: she came to me alone, bedewed in her 
achrymal tears, whining her sorrow for the mis- 
fortune, which she insisted she had caused, and 
unploring me to forgive her. I did so, of course, as 
Lhad never bestowed an angry thought on her: 
' 


then followed ber protestations of gratitude, and, 
in an unguarded moment, she threw herself in 
my aris, and I, perhaps, may have impru‘ently 
lindulged a moment in the enjoyment of her 
| charms. This conduct on her part, Humphrey, I 
| imagine, is sufficient to cause you to relinquish all 
| thoughts of that lady!” 
| ‘No: itis better than doing worse. Only avoid 
| her presence, repulse her advances, do anything, 
| so that I may obtain her, and my misfortunes will 
be atan end.” 

“If, Humphrey, you could degrade yourself to 
marry such a woman,—how could such an act re- 
pair your reputation?” 

“You must be aware that she possesses a largo 
fortune, entirely at her own disposal. With this 
| 1 could discharge my debts, and replace the sums 

I have drawn from my uncle’s agent.” 


“Humphrey Jeffreys!” said Geoffrey, in an in- 
| dignant tone, ‘‘can you, in the first place, lay 
aside all delicate feelings and condescend to mar- 
ry a heartless coquette, who has wilfully exposed 
her reputation to a merited blot, and that, too, 
with the one who now tells you of her wanton- 
ness? Then, can you reconcile it to any honora- 
ble principle, to marry any lady for the sole pur- 
| pose of’ using her fortune in the discharge of your 
gambling debts?” 

“T see you are not disposed to assist me, sir, and 
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I shall take my leave,” replied Humphrey, an- 
grily. 


“Stay!” said Geoffrey, detaining him. ‘For | 


the respect due your kindred, let me implore you 
to pursue some other and more honorable means 
of extrication *" 





‘*More honorable means, sir!’ iterated Humph- 
rey, in wrath. 

“Yes! [ must assume the painful liberty to say 
that this thing you propose is, in the highest de- 
gree, dishonorable and disgraceful!” 

“Then, sir, let me tell you, that the relation- 
ship you have been pleased to mention, is all that 
protects you from my instant punishment. I shall 
hold no farther conference with you. You may 
now go to your kind uncle, and tell him all about 


the misdeeds of your dissipated cousin, and per- | 


haps he will leave you his fortune. Ha, ha, ha!” 
Humphrey scowled the malignant stare of a fiend, 
and precipitately left our hero to his disagreeable 
meditations. 

The grand object of Humphrey was to obtain 
the fortune of Miss Riddle. Though he might 
once have been affected by her beauty, and antici- 
pated the eclat of leading so celebrated a belle 
through the blaze of fashionable society, now the 
all-absorbing desire fur her fortune, engendered by 
extravagant habits, claimed the sole empire of his 


thoughts. He had studied the character of Miss 
Riddle, and was well aware of the only means by 


CHAPTER Xv. 

Our hero fancied himself to bes:tting alone in his 
room by a dull fire, with a small glass lamp be- 
| fore him on the table. A cold slow rain was fall- 
ing without, causing the streets to be abandon- 

ej, and now scarce a sound was heard. Of all 
‘lonely hours, those of a city are the most dreary. 
Immured within interminable brick walls, with 
an intense atmosphere, which may of itself be 
painful—with no human eye on you,and none to 
meet your social glance—it is horrible! Onsuch 
an evening as we would describe if it were possi- 
ble, the striking of the town clock, (ay, Time is 
never idle!) will make one spring from his seat, 
and mentally exclaim, ‘‘Pish! | am still here in 
this same confounded singular world?” But soon 
| all is silent; there is not a roach, nor a cricket, nor 
a mouse to cheer—and the conical flame of the 
lamp neither rises nor falls, but remains as sta- 
, tionary as the spire of Christ’s church. Yet it 
| must change, and so must the eye that beholds it 
--a dimness—pah! Our hero caught up Shaks- 
peare, and throwing his feet on an old black chair 


| before him, thought of Miss Eno, who had just 


departed for the south. He then tried Johaston’s 
| comic sketches, and the form of the creole haunt- 
| ed his vision, and throwing the work tothe farth- 


}est corner of the room, he sprang up and un- 
| buttoned his vest with an intention of going to bed; 


| but he soon buttoned it up again, and resumed his 
| former position, recollecting that his friend Tom 


which he miglit suceeed. Being seriously fearful | south promised to call that evening. - He wished 


(since the duel,) that Geofirey might propose, and 
now fully assured of the lady’s preference of his 
cousin, his great object was to remove this obstruc- 
tion from his path. In this he succeeded mure 
easily than he expected, and it accomplished, he 
eared not for the scruples of Geoffrey or his good 
will. He retired with a confident, if nota cheer- 


ful heart, to concoct his schemes. Fully satisfied | 


that the upright conduct of his left-hand rival 
would be all that he could dictate, his course now 
was to insinuate himself more closely into the fa- 


vor of the lady, by abusing the careless lover who | 


would not appreciate her worth. The disclosure 
of the fond woman’s inconsiderate visit to our he- 
ro, was to Humphrey an invaluable acquisition, 
He failed not to lay before his mistress the volun- 


tary account of that affair by Geoffrey, accom- | 
panied with all the exaggerations his fruitful in- | 


vention was capable of forming. And he spared 
not, in concert with the lady, the branding of the 
betrayer of her weakness, with every harsh epi- 
thet that occurred to him. In this manner he ob- 
tained her confidence, and possessed her secrets so 
completely, that he was a necessary coadjutor in 
all her plots, and might prove a dangerous enemy 
if discarded. 


| for his arrival most heartily, for he was aware that 
if anything could dispel the gloom hanging about 
him, itwas Tom. The clock struck again, and 
the hour seemed yet more awful. He kicked a 
chair violently, resolved to have a noise: whether 
it was his imagination or the influence of the hour, 


| we say not, but the chair seemed to fall over as 
noislessly as if it was on a wool sack! He then 


| tried the poker, and the effect was the same.— 
Seizing his knife which lay on the table, he ap- 


proached the empty wash-bow], determined to put 
the matter to a decisive test. Miraculous! the 
| knife remained suspended in the air! He closed 
his eyes a moment, but on opening them again 
the knife was yet midway in the dir, at least three 
| feet from any tangible substance! He then rubbed 
them so hard, that they opened sure enough, and 
he found himself in bed. Rather than have more 
| such dreams, he chose to get up. As he was feel- 
ing his way along the wall in search of a locofoco 
to light his lamp, he discovered a glimmering ray 
of light peering through a door partition between 
| his room and the one adjoining, which hitherto 
had been unoccupied. Instantly his suspicion was 
roused—there might be something of a mysteri- 
ous and mischievous nature transacting in his vi- 
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cinity, and he resolved to listen as well as possible 
to what might transpire. There were two differ- 
ent voices, as he could now distinctly hear by 
applying his ear to the crevice of the door. Push- 
ing steadily, the aperture was widened somewhat, 
and he could now see the manceuvres of hisneigh- 
bors. One was a young lady, who seemed to have 
been quarrelling with her lover. 

“Now, do go off !” said she, “‘i’m in a respecta- | 


Freaks of Fortune. 


i 


[love her—I’ll be hanged if I don’t! Ha, ha, ha! 
I wonder what Geoffrey would say, if he knew all 
this business of mine? How he would stare at first; 
then smile, and finally compliment my irresistable 
blandishments! Ha, ha!—ugh! ough! hoo!—Oh me 
—oh miserable sinner that I em! oh!—oh!—” cried 
the surprised lover between his chattering teeth, 
and sinking on his knees. Geoffrey had taken hold 
of his hand, without saying a word, his undress 


ble house here, and I’m determined to be respect- presenting an indistinct white outline, that well 
able the rest of my life.” | might be taken for a ghost. 
“Well, I'd like to know, if I aint a respectable | ‘Leave off this foolery—you’ll alarm the 
fellow?” was the reproachful reply. | house,” said Geoffrey, ina low voice. But tho 
“He, he, he!” tittered the other. To be-sure precaution was unnecessary—his companion’s 
you are, when there’s no temptation—but all men | tongue was now hermetically sealed by friht, and 
are cunning rascals, sometimes, in spite of them- his joints shivered like those of the poor fool who 
selves.” takes up his residence on the banks of the Illinois 
Here the conversation was interrupted by some- river, the valley of fever and aguc! 
thing that resembled the smacking of lips “Well | “Come”— said our hero pulling him up, and 
Anne, if | must go, I must, that’s all. Goodbye.” | leading the way toward the faint glimmer of the 
“You shan’t do any such thing, just yet!” said | distant lamp. 
she, simpering. ‘“Ye-s!””—responded Tom, ina ghostly whisper, 
“If I don’t go, what am I to do then? I'm get-/ «Just let me say my prayers—once—before we 
ting chilly.” ‘‘You shall go!’ now exclaimed the | enter—” 
lags, sobbing. “Before we enter where?” 
“If you'd only done what you promised, Ishould| “The lower regions!’ he muttered in grating 
have been content. But I’ll be genteel hereafter, | tones. 
and when I fget a good character, I'll go home; ‘Pshaw!” replied Geoffrey, turning his face to 
and ask my mother’s pardon. Ifyou had married | him as they emerged into thelight. Tom looked 
me, she would probably have set us up in the | at him a moment, and then threw his arms round 
world, but never mind—I’ll go home by myself;— | his quondam ghost’s neck, with more delight than 
then sir, let me see you dare to come in my pres- | eoer he did that of his mistress. 
ence. Get along away from here as quick as pos-| “What in the world possesses you?” inquired 
sible!” our hero, sharply, extricating himself with some 
“Just wait till I find my hat—I'll be off in a | difficulty, from the tenacious grasp of his compan- 
hurry!” ion. 
“I expect this is the last time we are ever to| ‘I’m afraid the evil one possesses me, Geoffrey: 
meet” remarked the female, while the lover was | I'ma great sinner! You must let me stay with 
putting on his hat. 


| you to-night, fur 1’m afraid to go home by myself.” 
“Of course it is! how can it be otherwise? Iin-| “Why can’t you say ‘get thee behind me £atan, 


-_ 


tended to marry you, some day, for | almost lov- | thou knowest well enough 1 don’t belong to thy 
ed you enough, till you abused me so awhile ago.” | sect!” 


“+1 did’nt mean to hurt your feelings—you may | “Ha, ha! His highness don’t care a cent for 
come once more before we part foreyer—just (0 | the cut of my coat,” responded Tom, recovering 
say farewell. Good bye!” Here followed a long | his composure. ‘They then retreated to our hero's 
lingering leer, a last kiss, and the lover, who | bed, but not to sleep. 
was no ether than our hero’s old acquaintance,| Why did you not call this evening, as you 
Tom Sculk, slowly withdrew. promised, Tom.” 

Geoffrey, getting a glimpse of Tom’s face as | «| did—but Anne, (she’s the same girl you saw 
he turned round, stole softly ioto the passage, | in the oyster cellar; she left there a few days ago 
where the latter must pass, and awaited his ap-| ip a pet, and it seems is now boarding here, in 
proach. Presently Sculk came, cautiously grop- | the capacity of a seamstress,) happened to open 
ing his way, the feeble rays of a small lamp sus- | the door for me and led the way into her room 
pended from the ceiling in an angle of the pass- 


age, reaching not the inner extremity. 

“This is too bad—” muttered Tom, now close 
enough to be heard by our hero; ‘‘I’m afraid this 
plaguy girl will bring me into trouble, yet. But 


instead of yours. Need I say more?” 

“Not another syllable, in excase—it was enough 
to break an engagement with a prince,” replied 
our hero. 


“The deuse it was! Then I shall not consider 
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it altogether safe for her to remain so convenient | noon, when I thought I was making a liberal cus- 


to your quarters.” 

«Nay, never fear, Tom—I will not poach on a 
friend’s manor, particularly, as in this case, I 
believe marriage is intended.” 

“You may not be wide of the mark, in that,” 
replied Sculk, ‘for she is a beautiful gil, of a good 
family, and I have never suspected her of any in- 
fidelity, since we have been acquainted. She was 
in the first place beguiled from her mother, a rich 
widow, by the president of one of the banks—but 
I succeeded in winning her away from him, thanks 
to my person!” ‘ 

“Who could imagine that such a gay Lothario 
was concealed under your demure philosophic ex- 
terior?” exclaimed Geoffrey, laughing. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! I've sunk the philosopher for the 
present, dissolved partnership with my lame mendi- 
cayt, and curned fashionable gentleman, but ocea- 
sionally returning to my broad hat and stand-up 
collar, as fancy or interest suggests.” 

“What business are you engaged in now, to 
supply your pocket?” 

‘“‘A very lucrative calling, I assure you. I have 
taken the whole cellar that you saw, and now 
mix freely and unreservedly with the most fash- 
ionable bucks of the town. I furnish them with 
delicacies and grog, and those that have it, furn- 
ish me with @ash. Those that have empty pur- 
ses, introduce me to their families and fine ac- 
quaintance, recommending me as a clever fellow, 
well knowing that I hold the rod of Jack Ketch 
over them.” 

Geoffrey could not repress his merriment, at his 
companion’s earnest and grave manner. 

“Beside,” continued Tom, “I drive a good busi- 
ness in another quarter. Iam in the pay ofthe rich 
Mr. Gleaner. I advise my friends from the coun- 
try to examine his articles, fur you must know 
he has a warehouse filled with every description 
of trumpery, picked up at auctions, and other 
ploces, for a mere trifle. He has hardware, queens- 
ware, dry goods, groceries, and books. He has 
one work that he obtained for fifiy dollars, which 
cost the poor author five hundred, exclusive of his 
dreary midnight labors. When it was published 
Gleaner intercepted the copies that were sent to 
the editors, and it did‘nt sell. Hethen found out 
the poor fellow’s creditors, and produced a run on 
him. Writs swarmed about him, and the misera- 
ble author, rather than have his work exposed at 
auction, took the fifty dollars and made his escape. 
Gleaner, (he’s a hard-hearted scoundrel!) then had 
the book puffed, and has since sold five editions. 
l also have my fees of several steam and vegetable 
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tomer of a fine-looking young man, who called 
for champagne and sherry without limit, and paid 
on the spot too, | happened to turn my back on 
him a moment, and the villain picked my pocket’ 
But this must be a secret. It was every dollar I 
had in the world, which was just arranged to be 
deposited in bank the first leisure moment. All 
I ask is that my landlord wi ll keep quiet the first 
quarter, and the grocer continue his accommoda- 
tion. I willsoon be upagain. There is no use in 
lamenting about vruken ware—it won’t mend it.”” 


While the young men were amusing them- 
selves in desultory conversation, they were startled 
by the state house bell thundering out the alarm 
of fire. Soon a dull red glare made its way 
through the window, which ere long increased to 
intense brightness, and they were convinced that 
it was in their immediate vicinity. Not feeling 
disposed to sleep, and entertaining some appre- 
hension of danger to the premises where they lay, 
they sprang up, and dres-ing by the abundant 
light that shone in the room, sallied out. On reach- 
ing the pavement they perceived the fire to be not 
so near as at first expected, but in the next square. 

It was an hour of the night when all are gener- 
ally in bed, and their slumber deepest. But for 
the confused tinkling of the bells of the hose and 
engine carriages, as they rattled in succession 
through the adjacent streets, and the fitful hoarse 
mandates uttered through the brazen speahing- 
trumpet, and the ominous tramp of men running 
along the recently deserted pavements, which 
echoed the sounds with a strange hollowness, a 
comparative stillness pervaded tlie city. Here and 
there could be seen a vigilant fireman sitting on a 
water plug, whence the dark serpentine hose 
conveyed the water to the place where the re- 
gular stroke of the engine threw it on the devours 
ing element. There was something impres-ive in 
the scene, and Geoffrey paused a moment to con- 
template it. He looked on the firemen with ad- 
miration for their zeal, and gratitude for their ser- 
vices. The one nearest to him was clothed in uni- 
form, whereon was painted an emblematic badge. 
He wasa tall weil formed young man, and had 
perhaps, after the wearisome toils of the day, been 
roused from the bosom of his family, and he 
promptly came, with a sense of philanthrophy, as 
well as duty, and entered upon the duties of his 
post. How few who loll on their luxuriant couches 
and hear the dread alarm-bell tolling, and see the 
light of destruction ata distance,—yet never- 
theless resume their slumbers without a painful 
thought, can appreciate the toils and privations 


doctors and sundry others, beside the profits of my | of the watchful patriotic firemen, ever ready in 
bar, which are enormous. Yet I must tell youa any inclemency of the season to fly to the relief 


misfortune I met with to-day. 


This very after-' of their fellow citizens’ 
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Tho young men arrived at the place of destina-| attained the sumnut of the house, the object of 


tion. Dark columns of smoke, mingled with trans- | his solicitude stood some paces from hin in despair, 
itory flashes of flame, were pouring outof the | having advanced toward the next tenement till 
second story of a large building standing in the | her footsteps were suddenly arrested by a fright- 
midst of a compact row of the same size. In the | fui ch»«m, caused by the falling in of a portion of 
rear, whence the fire originated, was a small house | the roof. Instantly the tubes of the engines be- 
now nearly consumed, and there the exertions | low were pointed to the spot, with the weak hope 
of the firemen were relaxed, for the purpose of | of checking the violence of the fiery gulph before 
saving the more important tenement mentioned. her. The multitude suspended their breathing in 
But the howling wind of destruction drove on the, painful alarm. Tie fresh breeze threw out the 
devouring element, and roaring flames of intense | long tresses of her dark hair, which yet remained 
untouched by the million red sparks that rolled 





brilliance occasionally appeared, bursting from | 
nearly all the front windows. The adventurous | fantastically around, and ler loose robe waved to 
fireman who had carried a hose-pipe through the and fro like an unscathed banner in the din of 
dense clouds of smoke into the interior of the | ruthless conflict. On her pale features shone the 
doomed building, was now compelled to retreat | red reflection of the raging flames, but the ex- 


precipitately, and all hearts shuddered at the fate | pression was that of calm resignation, and her 


of the property. eyes were turned upward in prayer to Him, who 
Now there appeared a flickering light in an up-| could strip the seven times heated furnace of its 


per story which had as yet remained dark: it was terrors. She turned, with perhaps the intention 
like the uncertain flashes of a thunder cloud, pic- | of flying back, when her eyes met those of Geof- 


le . 
turing objects for a moment in strong relief, and | frey, and, as if with a consciousness that her 


then ingulphing them in more than ordinary | Prayer was answered, she uttered a shrill scream 


darkness. Between these intervals, a shrill cry | of thankfulness that penetrated the ears of every 


of distress issued from the apartment. Another | OMe around, and throwing herselfin the arms of 
flash, and the furm of a female, fitted across the | her deliverer, fainted on his breast. Now ensued 
window! A ringing yell was uttered by one of anawfal moment of anxiety—but the palpitations 
the spectators in the street, and the next moment of the multitude, fortunately were not shared by 
in spite of the efforts of the multitude to withhold | Geoffrey. Clasping the slight form in his braced 
him, Geoffrey rushed into the consuming house, | arms, without heeding the thousand confused di- 
braving the dark thick masses of flame and smoke | rections given below, he deliberately, with almost 
that opposed his progress. After recklessly pen- | superhuman calmness, descended the roof to the 
etrating the suffocating and scorching vapor, he| very eve, which was not yet burnt, directly over 
found himself at length at the foot of the stairway, | the brick wall. Without looking to the right or 
which he ascended briskly and soon reached a | left, where a deviation of a few inches only would 
clearer atmosphere, in consequence of the smoul-| have precipitated him into eternity, he attained 
dering timbers bursting into flame. But every | the summit of the next building in safety! The 
moment rendered his condition more perilous-—| shout that came from those below gave evidence 
the passage, that but an instant before he had | of the exultation of the now assembled thousands. 
threaded, was now in a light crackling blaze, And | Entering the attic window, Geoffrey soon made his 
the scorching heat drove him onward. He ran way down with his charge to the street, and depos- 
up another flight of stairs, but was arrested mid- | ited her amid the approving acclamations of the peo- 
way in his ascent by consuming steps above! He | ple ina neighboring dwelling. He had gazed upon 
paused a moment, then sprang over the fearful | her pale face by the flickering light in almost fren- 
cavity before him with almost supernatural ayil-| zied admiration, At one moment he thought she 
ity, and continued his way upward. On reaching | resembled Ferdinand—and the next Viola. When 
the room referred to, he found it now deserted, | she recovered animation, her eyes again met those 
one half of the floor being consumed, leaving but! of her deliverer, and she pronounced his name.— 
a precarious pathway along the walls communi-} The tonestartled Geoffrey and for an instant he im- 
cating with the door. He called aloud, but no agined it familiar to his ear, but in his excitement 
one responding, he again rushed to the stairway | he could not identify her person. The resemblance 
and continued upward. When he reached the | of the young creole was great in the formation of 
garret, with horror he perceived the flames were | the features, but their livid whiteness contrasted 
thither before him, having caught from the rear | too palpably with the complexion of the southern 
building. Casting his eyes to a window that open-| isles; and Viola was a thousand miles off. Hear- 
ed on the roof, his glance beheld the retreating | ing an increased commotion in the street, Geoffrey 
skirt of the lady's flowing gown, and with an ex-| recommended her to seek composure, and with- 
clamation of joy he rushed after her. When he! drew, promising coon to return. 
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We must now briefly notice Geoffrey's noctur- | 
nal companion, Tom, who had not been idle. If 
benevolent principles prompted the breast of our 
hero, those of preservation actuated Sculk. 
same consciousness of locomotion that impelled 
the one to the garret, led the other into the cellar. 

Tom was standing on the head of a wine-cask 
with an extinguished torch in his hand, with | 
which he manfully belabored a pack of thirsty vaga- 
bunds who were endeavoring to regale themselves | 
at the expense of the unfortunate owner. Geoffrey 
came up in time to witness the attempt of a lank- | 
looking loafer to dispossess Tom of his prize and | 
knock in the head of the cask. Sculk now seemed 
to be endued with much more than ordinary va- 
lor, and he repelled the fellow by a blow that 
stretched him in the kennel, and put an end to aj] 
farther assaults of his tribe. 

“Hurra! Geoffrey!” cried Tom, “I’ve distingutsh- | 
ed myself too, to-night. Each of us did signal | 
service you in the animal, and | in the spiritual 
line. The deuse take it, Geoffrey, if I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve been mistaken all my life about being a 
coward. Did you see how | floored that fellow?” 

“I saw it all, Tom,” replied our hero, coldly, | 
“‘but it is too ridiculous to be seen fighting over a 
cask of wine, here in the public thoroughfare, with 
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your broad brimmed hat and quaker coat on! 


The 





“True—that’s a fact!” replied the abashed 
Sculk, eyeing his grave attire, which in the ex- 
citement of the occasion escaped his notice. He 
rose, threw down his mace, resigned his trophy and 
skulked away. 

The darkness that had waned into gray twi- 
light, was now succeeded by the resplendent sun. 
Ihe return call of the fire companies was assur- 
ance that the last red spark was extinguished, and 
all quietly dispersed to their homes and occupations. 

Geoffrey, thinking only of the being he had 
preserved, wended his steps hurriedly in the direc- 
tion of the place where she had been deposited.— 
But on making inquiry after her health, the pro- 
prietor of the mansion informed him to his utter 
dismay that the young lady had departed no one 
knew whither, ut leaving her address or any 
message! Our hero then slowly directed his 
course to his lodgings, bewildered with many 
vague reflections. 

CHAHTER XVI. 

We have neglected to present Mr. McGoon to | 
the reader, when paying his respects to our hero | 
—but it was not requisite, and perhaps it might 
not have been agreeable. If A. is on intimate | 
terms with B. it does not follow that B. shall tell | 
him the particulars of every interview with oth- 
er friends. No! if every thing uttered were re- 
corded, the coal man would be the author of more 

Vol. 1—20. 


tomes than he could haul in his 
then what volumes the clatter of, his bell would 
produce! Both it may be, equally edifying. 

Geoffrey, in compliance with an invitation, 
called on his friend L. MeGoon. Mr. Levime 
botherdavel was snugly domiciliated at the widow’s 
house, where he boarded “in a private — 

Our hero found the doof partly open, and he 
entered without ceremony, being a friend to 
both widow and boarder. Geoffiey had never 
been informed of the manner of Mr. McGoon’s 
introduction to Mrs. Bliss, nor of the existence of 
any particular attachment between them—and it 
may be surmised that his astonishment was great 
on behoiding, as he entered the dark parlor with- 
out the preface of a knock, Mr. Levimbotherda- 
vel sitting on the sofa, with the smiling widow at 
his side, whose hand he pressed rapturously, while 
her eyes were resting unconsciously on a figure 
of the Brussels carpet! As they started up from 
their snug position, Geoffrey imagined he felt the 
warm glow of their blushing faces, as if a red hot 
brick had been brought into the room. The 
widow flounced off like a terrified hen with her 
feathers considerably rufiled, and the old bachelor 
fell back with his hands over his seething face. 
Geoffrey was in a delicate situation: he could 
muster nothing to say, and was convinced there 
could be no use in retreating. 

‘He! he! he!’? came from beneath the old fel- 
lows hands. This satisfied our hero that his com- 
panion was not crying at all events, and he felt 
easier. 

“My dear friend,” said Geoffrey, “look up and 
brave it out like a man. She’s onlya woman, no- 
thing more: never fear, she’]] not hurt you, I'll 
answer for it.” 

The old bachelor he, he’d, again. 

“Never take on so about such trifles, Mr. Mc- 
Goon; they are nothing when you become accuse 
tomed to them. Young asI am,I have puta 
bold face on such things, frequently.” 

“He! he! he!”? was the old gentleman’s anwser. 

Geoffrey could no longer restrain his disposition 
to langh at his friend’s ridiculous confusion. 

‘«My dear sir,’’ he continued, ‘God made men 
and women for each other; then why not take 
possession? 

“That is trae, my lad!” replied the old boy, 
rising up and smacking his hands smartly togeth- 
er. ‘The omission of this has been the grand 
error of my life. I, who have endeavored to 
be an example of piety and moderation to the 
rising generation, to neglect that important in- 
junction of Scripture! But I should make repara- 
tion yet, as much as possible. Eh, Geoffrey?” 

“Then, as you quote Scripture for the deed,” 
replied Geoffrey, “I may infer that your conclu- 
sion is to marry the pretty widow?” 
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“| have said no such Gug~hes he, he! it may but to no avail; for, although Tom looked round 
be possible, for all that, he, he!” as he ran and recognized his friend, yet he deem- 
“I congratulate you with all my heart, Mr. Mc- | ed it no suitable juncture for compliments, and so 
Goon. [am certain that you will never regret | redoubled his speed. Our hero however continu- 
the step—she is a fine good-tempered lady, and | ed to follow him, as the rout was in the direction 


will make you happy.” | of his lodgings. When he reached home Tom 


“He, ine, he!” was the old gentleman’s only re- | met him on the threshold, smiling as much as his 
puffing and blowing would permit. 


“Why did you run off?” 

*A dog knows where the skunk is.” 

“Pshaw! never mind your maxims. Why did 
you not stop, when I called?” 

‘*Because | saw some police officers. Are you 
satisfied?” 

“Perfectly—I admire your sagacity. Yet I 
should have been a witness, and your counsel, and 
could have effected your release.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Don’t you remem- 
ber that 1 was once in court, in the guise of a fol- 
lower of Penn? Beside, that lynx of a mayor, 
***** has had his eye on me of late.” 


ply. } 
“Butlmy dear friend, have you any urgent busi- 
ness with me, this evening? ! really remember 
an engagement with Tom, to-night, anal promis- 
ed to attend him punctually.” 

“Never mind your engagement—Tom will be 
here.” 

“Be here? what for?” 

**T intend sending for him.” 

“You are not going to, be married this evening, 
surely.” 

**Yes! he, he, he!” 

“Then I must go home and dress. Tow many 
are invited?” 

“Only afew. Iwant you to jump into the 


“But what brought about the affray, Tom, and 
carriage, and go for Dr. T - You are to be 


who was your foe?” 

“First, answer me this—did I not fight heroi- 
cally?” 

“Indeed you bore it with the fortitude of a he- 
ro. Don’t you think you are bruised dreadfully 
behind?” 

“Give me a direct answer—or 1 won't tell you 
a word; I'll be like Booth, in lago. Didn't I fight 
like a game chicken?” 

*Like the arms of a wind-mill ina storm-if 
you must deal in figures.” 

“He'll never insult Tom Sculk, again!” 

“Come Tom, make haste, and tell me about it. 
I have some important arrangements to make im- 
mediately—and some fine news for you.” 

“What news have you?” 

“Pshaw! What man was it that kicked you so;” 

“The same bullying rascal that laid you out 
once—Jasper Loveridge. He'll never trouble me 
again, Lassure you! Nature has given me limbs, 
and gave them for use! ‘The cowardly puppy 
wante! to know all about you Apd your cousin, 
and Miss Riddle, and a dozen and because 
I did not see proper to answer his questions, the 
impertinent scoundrel mast collar me! Let him 
cull his dog in futare—1 bet he'll never molest me 
again!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! but why did you tear his cloak 


my attendant through the ceremony.” 

“I shall certainly comply, with pleasure,” said 
Geoffrey, delighted. 

“Then make haste in your preparations, for 
you have no time to lose.” 

“But why in the world did you not tell me 
all this, at first?” inquired our hero, departing. 

“He, he, he!’ was the answer. 

As our hero returned to his lodgings, he ob 
served from the strect through which he was pass- 
ing, his friend Tom, and a tall person enveloped 
in a dark cloak, standing near the centre of one of 
the public squares, apparently engaged in aniimat- 
ed convefsation. The stranger at length became 
heated, and occasionally bestowed a kick on 
Tom. Sculk bore this at first with only a few 
significant nods of his head, turning it down 
a little toward the shoulder, until, finally, his 
pugilistic companion gave him such an out- 
rageous blow on the posteriors, that there was no 
bearing it with composure. He wriggled about 
in pain some moments, his hands rubbing the 
place, and his face like a crumpled pancake. He 
then turned on his enemy like an infuriated cata- 
mount! Never did blows, unless propelled by 
steam, fall in such quick succession on any hu- 
man being. The face of his opponent was quick- 
ly crimsoned with blood, and his fine cloak tom 
in tatters. Ere Geoffrey could reach the scene| “Because thought he might possibly be too 
of conflict, Tom had concentrated all his powers | much for me, and I was determined to have the 
in one mighty blow, which brought his antagonist | victory, A hurt will heal itself.”’ 
to the ground. The victor, instead of Mapping “Bat was it fair, Tom, to injure your onemy's 
his wings and crowing in triumph, wheeled about puree?” 
and took to his heels, as if ina race of lifeand| “All's fiir in war. Now for the nows you were 
death. Geotlrey pursued, calling on him by name, speaking of.” 








“Well, my time-is nearlycome. 1 wish youto | 
put on your most fashionable suit, and attend me 
without delay. I take the floor with the parson 
this evening.” 

“Zounds! You are jesting.” 

‘*No—upon my honor.” 

“Then let smoke go downward, and fruit fal] | 
up! Let virtue be a crime, and be entitled to the 
punishment it so often bears! Geoffrey, I'll go. 
home—burn my new suit of black—discard your | 
friendship forever--and study fighting and villainy. | 
And what is more, when I have made a fortune, | 
I’\l marry Viola myself!” 

“The deuse you will! Pray mention that lady's 
name less freely in future, or you may find an’ 
object on which to exercise your pugnacity, soon- 
er than you might relish.” 

“Thunder and lightning! What need you care 
for her, when on the eve of marrying another, | 
possessing not one tithe of her goodness | know, 
who ever she may be! 


| 


“Who said | was going to marry another?” 

“Why you did—but now I remember a lawyer | 
never says anything—that is, never utters a sen- | 
tence but he can prove it to amount to nothing. 
Come, I don’t wish you to practice any of your, 
Llarney on me. I suppose you intend to marry | 
soine simpering girl of sixteen to-night, and in| 
the morning, or when ever you may become tired 
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off. 
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Our hero set about his toilet with more than 
usual complacency, anticipating much novel sport, 
and meditating some tricks which, with the aid 
of Tom, he intended playing off on his old fanciful 


| friend and the plump widow. 


He now set out for the doctor’s. On reaching 
that important functionary’s superb mansion, he 
found the grave divine as much amused as him- 
self; and who, while adjusting his robe of office, 
made several clever remarks about the affair.— 
Emboldened by the hearty parson’s familiarity, 
our hero hesitated not to enter freely into conver- 
sation with him. 

‘Pray, doctor, do you invariably avail yourself 
of the kiss that is due from the bride?” 

‘““As invariably as the fee; sometimes I might 


| consider it the best portion of my pay.” 


“But [ fancy you sometimes have a case that is 
not so palatable?” 

“Yes, sometimes. Then I kiss about six inches 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“But | hope you will not be remiss in your du- 
ty to-night.” . 

“Never fear—I am well acquainted with the 
widow.” 

‘Perhaps, then, it will not be the first time you 
have done her that service, doctor?” 

‘*Ha, ha! I see you are a wag.” 

The intelligent divine, as the carriage rattled 


| , 
of her, will prove some informality in the pro-| away, introduced several grave topics of an ab- 
ceedings. 1 won't be a witness in your case, Geof- | struse character, and finding our hero well versed 


frey!”’ 

“Then you are not the one to givea good turn 
for another—for I was a faithful auditor in your 
case.” 

“Hang it! Geoffrey, did you 

“The shivering only. It was quite cold, you 
know.” 

“Very! wasn’t it? Iwas sochilly. But after 
all, if the lady io question is not some simple 
young maid ” 

“She's a widow—at least forty years old.” 

“Lam absolutely astonished at your taste!” 

“Hie you home, dress as speedily as possible, 
and repair to Mrs. Bliss’s dwelling, where I will 
meet you with the paison.” 

“You are not going to marry her?” 

“No! J am not going to be married at all.” 

“Who is, then? the parson?” 

“Mr. L. MceGoon. You have the news at 
last, in the same manner he unfolded it to me.” 

“And a prodigious round about chase I’ve had 
for it. But I don’t believe one word of this.” 

“But go home and do as | bid you, and you 
will soon see.” 

“Well, I'll go—yet 1 shan’t believe this if my 
own eyes swear to it. The old case-hardened 
bachelor marrying at this time of life! 1 won't 
think it, but 1°l] meet you there.” 


” 


| sired the coachman to turn into a cross street. 


therein, estimated hina more highly than he was 
inclined to do at first. And Geoffrey was also 
gratified to see a minister capable of relaxing his 
sanctimonious visage to discuss temporal mat- 
ters. 

When passing the state-house, the crowd extend- 
| ed nearly across the street in front of the building 
| and effectually blocked up the passage. After 
| several unavailing efforts of the driver to work 
| his way through, the doctor became a little alarm- 
| ed at the restiveness of one of the horses, and de- 
In 
doing this, the vehicle struck against a coal- 
wagon and turned over. 

“Upon my life, this is a bad business! Mr. Mar- 
tel!” 

“Shocking!” replied our hero, crawling out, 
with a smart bruise on his elbow, which he rub- 
bed manfully. 

“A dreadful omen, Mr. Martel, if one believed 
in signs.” 

“A confounded severe bruise, this, doctor.” 

“Ha, ha! but the damage is not great, if that’s 
all. Yet, I sympathize with you, for most 
young men would have exclaimed ‘damn it!’ ” 

The carriage was righted up, and they were 
soon on their way again. But their misfortunes 
or omens were not yet done with. When trotting 
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along ‘within “fifty, paces of the place of destina- 
tion, one of the horses fell down. Afier endea- | 


voring to whip him up again, the driver sprang | 


from his box and opening the coach door, while 
tears ran all over his face, announced that the 
poor animal was dead! And such was truly the 
case. 

“Can't I make that Mr. Limbdevel pay for my 
horse, doctor?” he inquired. 

“Surely not. This is an act of Providence.” 

“Then I hope this Providence as you call it, 
may never let him enjoy——” 

“This is profanity, man! Would you curse an 
innocent individual for what accident has done?’ 


“Never mind your preaching now, unless you 
will preach poor Sam’s funeral, as he lays there 
in the gutter. He wasa nuble horse,” said the 
distressed driver, wiping his eyes with his sleeve; 
“If you will only say a few long words over him, 
I will get you your riding all next month for it, 
doctor. You needn't smile so: he was the best 
friend | had in this wide world. Now, if some | 
great rich man dies—though you never saw him 


in your life—you can make the whole chureh | 


weep at his wurtues, that wasn’t seen when ho | 
lived. 
you give him consulation. 


it’s no odds what it’s about;—and poor Sam, | 
Our | more such fine children have you? 


there, was tlie staff of me and my wite. 
stick’s broke now, and we'll liave to crawl agin! 


Go on—you must walk the balance of the way. | 


Leave me to my sorrow.” 


When they reached the coor of the mansion | 


and rang the bell, our hero turned and saw the 
heart-stricken votary of the whip sitting on Sam's 
lifeless body, stroking his mane, and uttering a | 
low lamentation. 

The guests were assembled in the parlor, the hap- 
py widow and the blushing bridegroom in the | 
midst. They had been waiting impatiently for | 
the doctor, and puzzling their heads with conjec- | 
tures about the cause of hic delay. 

When at length he appeared, a busy hum went | 
round, and there could be discerned a movement | 
to get at business. Goollrey saw the widow slyly 


place a bottle of salts in the trembling hand of 


her lord elect, who turned his face toward the 
wall and inhaled the effluvia with several emphat- 
ie snuffs. 


Mrs. Bliss was a soldier. She wore her cap turo- 
ed bravely up before, and stood as firm as a ephing | 
on « marble podestal. She was heard once or! 


twice to whisper, “Come—never fear,—it will | 


soon be over,” to her recreant ewain. 
Skulk sprang erect, knocking a pitehor of water 
into a lady's lap. 


“Heaven defend us! Look there, Geoffrey,” 


Or if any of your sheep have a misfortin, | 
Comfort is comfort, | now, Mr. MeGoon?” 


Tom, who wes hard by, pointed to the | 
old gentleman's knees, which trembled violently. | him since he was a boy. 


| said Tom, pointing to a pretty female who had 
just entered. 
“Who is she? 
“Flang it, yes! don’t you see it’s Anne? 
in the world can she want here!” 
| The young lady in question made her way 
through the company, and fell on her knees at the 
fe et of the widow. Mrs. Bliss was looking in an- 
| other direction, and did not observe her at first.— 
But when she turned her head, she uttered a shriek, 
and fell into a fit. The bridegroom started up 


Have | not seen her before?” 
What 


| and caught her in his arms before she fell quite to 
the floor, and conveyed his charge in a stste of 


| insensibility to the next apartment, while Anne 
| continued to cling te her gown. 
| “Oh, Mr. MeGoon! I know you will never 
| forgive me!” exclaimed the reviving widow. “I 
| know I ought to have told—but she has been no 
daughter of mine ever since she ran away. Be- 
gone you hussy! how dare you show your face in 
my presence again?” 
For goodness’ sake, my dear madam,” said the 
' soothing old bac helor, “don’t abuse the poor girl 
£0 wrad She is a very pretty lass. Did you 
say she was your daughter?” 
“Yes, to my sorrow! What do you think of me 


How many 
I never asked 
about your family, and you were under no obli- 
gations to tell me. You don’t know how many 
children Imay have. But this is an agreeable 
surprise, | assure you.” 

“Say you so, indeed? God bless your good 
heart! Lucy here, is my only child—she was 
| enticed away from me two years since oa 

“And now returns, repentant, to ask your for- 
said Anne, or now, more properly, 


“All the better, my dear madam. 


giveness,”’ 

Lucy. 
“And she must have it!” said Mr. McGoon. 
“I will give her a good portion, if she is married, 


and reconcile all matters, The good book teaches 


us to forgive and forget.” 

“Are you married, Lucy?” “demanded the wid- 
ow, with returning kindness. 

“Not yet, ma; but if you will forgive me, and 
take me home, Mr. Sculk, a very respectable 
man, will marry me.” 

“Is it my old acquaintance, Tom? I've known 
He's a little wild, but 
good at bottom. I will arrange every thing, Lucy. 
Here, my dear, take the bottle of salts you kindly 
gave me. I think it will do you good.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the widow. 

A messenger came in from the parson to inform 
our couple that he had several other calls of a sim- 


| ilar nature to attend to that evening, and desired 


them to come forth as soon as convenient. 
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“Come along, my dear,” said Mr. McGoon, | forget a!l the squalls and dangers, and scarcities 
taking the widow's hond. of provisions, since we were in port together, and 

“Well, if I must, { must,” said she, rising up, | new the charter not for seven more years, but 
| as long as our timbers hold out. 


and proceeding to the parlor. Now all stood up 
“Oh, Mr. Bliss—promise that you will never 


to witness the ceremony. The doctor commenced, 
and a thundering rap was heard at the door, | £9 to sea again!” 
and the next moment eutered—who? only Mr.| “Nay, never fear that. I’ve been too near see- 
Jonathan Bliss, to claim his dear wife! Levim-|'™g my galley manned by an enemy, to venture 
botherdavel did not grow angry and make moutlis far to windward again. No, Mary, I will cast 
—he looked at the intruder a moment, then walk- anchor here for the balance of life, and you shall 
ed quietly to the sofa, and sat down. He did not | "€ver want a helping hand in the moment of dis- 
weep, nor was he particularly pale. He mildly | tress.” Grateful tears filled the eyes of the quon- 
turned his face one way and then another, scan- | dam widow, as she yielded her soft lips to the har- 
ning the spectators,—and then he laughed a small | dy tar. 
titter, like a schoolboy undecided whether a blow ‘““Now, helpmate, where’s our brave little 
just received hurts sufficiently to justify a blubber | schooner? I’ve heard some strange yarps about 
or not. her sailing ona smuggling cruise. Well, if it’sa 
The widow flew into the arms of her long ab- fact, and she has returned to harbor with honest 
sent husband, without sympathizing with the | intentions for the future, we must e’en look over 
doomed old bachelor. But he did not want her | it, and take care she does not stray out of the 
sympathy—he knew his fate. The same power | range of our guns again. This little brush may 
that overturned the carriage and killed poor Sam, | be of advantage some day, when she falls into a 


was omnipotent enough to keep him single. 


“Come, shipmate, don’t be down in the mouth; 
if we can’t command the same craft, let us keep 


general action on the side of her country. But 
she must keep her right colors flying, hereafter.” 
Lucy had remained a little in the rear observing 


fair weather. Mayhap you may fall in with some | her father, whom she scarcely recollected at first. 


other vessel without a commander, and then you 
can board without the hindrance of a superior of- 
ficer,” remarked Mr. Bliss, speaking at random 
to the company, net knowing which it was who 
intended fo take charge of his craft. But his 
words reached not the ears of the one for whom 
they were intended. Whether it was his resolu- 
tion to see if his evil genius pervaded all coun- 
tries, or to seek an alleviation of his sorrows in a 
change of clime, we know not; but certain it is, 
that while he sat on the sofa, Mr. McGoon con- 
ceived the intention of going abroad, and deter- 
mined to sail in the London packet that was to 
start the next day. Already he had made his exit 
from the house. 

Mr. Bliss had a tarpaulin hat, not on his head, 
but hanging down like an anchor from his neck. 
The other parts of his dress were i. accordance 
with the service. He had a red face, ever smiling. 


The sailor left home when his funds were scanty, | 


with the resolution of not returning till he could 
bring something to smile before the hearth by.— 
Ile had not, until very lately, been informed of 
the kind turn the death of one of his spouse's re- 
lations had done him—and he now saw the con- 
siderable prizes he had captured far outstripped by 
his consort. 

“Haul too there, chaplain;” said Mr. Bliss, 
hailing the doctor, who was hunting his hat to de- 
part, “Come, you shall not lose your rations. 
Come, Mary, range up along side here, and we 
will just be lashed together again, that we may 


| But as the mists which time had collected gradual- 
| ly faded away and nature returned in all its pris- 
| tine force, she could repress the emotions of her 
‘heart no longer, and rushing forward, she mutter- 
‘ed, “‘My father!” on the sailor’s honest breast. 
| The blunt tar grappled her as he would have done 
a spar in time of wreck, and the salt tears found 
their way over his weather-beaten cheek. 


“‘Now where’s the lubber that will dare to point 
| his finger at you, as a suspicious hull? Why a 
man of war’s man may dally for, years in his ser- 
_aglio, before our eyes, without being reprimanded 
|once—when if a schooner but indulge in sporta 
I ent, forsooth, she must be dismissed -the 
| service! Never mind Lucy—the old Commodore 
| above tries all fairly, and if you are sorry for what 
| you have done, sink me if he don’t clear you!” 

Geoffrey had sometime been withholding Tom 
from going forward, but now found his efforts in- 
effectual. 

“Mr. Bliss,” said Sculk, “I am willing to take 
Lucy off your hands this moment; I have long 
loved her.” Tom’s brass almost melted when he 
forced out this speech. 

“Tho thunder you are! Who wants to get rid 
of her? Luey, have you ever sailed in company 
with this sloop?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl with her head 
down. 

“Has he ever offered to take you in tow in 
-ough weather?’ 

“1 don’t understand you.” 








| 


| 
| 
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“J mean, did he ever want to call the chaplain 
to splice you, when you were out on the high | 
ocean among the sharks?’ 

“T believe not—but I think such was his inten- 
tion some day.” 

“Then we will give him his answer some day. 
In the mean time | will haul you in the dock, and 
have you repaired thoroughly with sound timbers, 
fresh paint, and new canvas; and when you are 
launched again, you shall have the commander of 
your choice. Now, my jolly comrades,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘we must part for the night after one 
more bumper. Here’s safety to all ships on the 
voyage, and a happy anchorage to those in port. 
To your hammocks!” (To be Continued.) 


[Original.] 


LINES. 
When the warm summer noon, 
Wraps the broad heaven in its brazen glow; 
When the far mountain rests as in a swoon— 
And leaves are drooping low: 


I love to seek the deep 
Of some old forest, where the water-fall 
Hallows the air of solitude, and slecp 
Hangs drowsily o’er all. 


There lost not to the world, 

Who rarely miss a poet, have I strayed, 

To find new thoughts and new delights unfurl’d 
Within that quiet shade, 


Men call it idle time, 
Thus spent amid the handiwork of God, 
Drinking the melody of waters’ chime, 
Fresh gushing from the sod! 


Lines. —To a Friend.—The Grave of the Poetess. 


oo 
{ Original.) 


TO A FRIEND. 
Take, lady, with my last adieu, 
My prayer that thou may’st find 
All those thou meetest warm and true, 
As the hearts thou leavest behind. 
By friendship’s prayer could Heav’n be bow'd 
Fate’s laws of woe to scorn, 
Life’s sky for thee should have no cloud 
And its rosy paths no thorn. 


But since this world its change must bring 
Of sunlight and of shade, 
And sorrow wave her funeral wing 
Where the brightest flowers fade: 
Be enhanced each joy, and cheered each woe, 
Thy gentle heart shall prove, 
By the smiles of faithful friends below 
And the smiles of Heaven above. 
N. C. B. 


THEGRAVE OF THE POETESS. 
Not there! Not there! 
The dull, damp church-yard earth should never 
darken 
The crowned ringlets of her golden hair: 
Child of the Laurel! be thy dreamless slumbers 
Far from those charnel-regions of despair ! 


Make her a grave 
By the low murmur of a sylvan fountain, 
Where the wood violets in the foam-drops lave, 


And silvery aspen leaves and dewy roses 
To the wild music of the breezes wave. 


There should be heard, 
When the red light of summer eves is dying, 


| The low, sweet warble of some unseen bird, 


Far different my creed— 
For when the world has been unkind to mgg 
And friends have failed me in the hour of need, 
I’ve found these haunts to be, 


Dear to my wounded breast— 
Pouring the oil of peace upon the wave— 
Lulling the tide of passion to its rest— 

Of eorrow to its grave! 


There have I learned content— 
There to forget earth’s cares, and far above 
With a calm eye on the Creator bent, 

The creature hence to love! I: Trisro. 


Sunset.—How beautiful is the dying of the 
great sun, when the last song of the birds fades 
into the lapse of silence, when the islands of the 
clouds are bathed in light, and the first star springs 
up over the grave of day! 


Hymning the parting sunset, wild and lonely 
As the wind-harp by aerial breathings stirr’d. 


Fit dirge for thee, 
Whose soul was music—beautiful departed ! 
Like the charm’d spell of some far melody, 
Echoing within our souls a shadowy requiem 
For happiness and love, no more to be. 


But unforgot 
Wilt thou be, sweet Ianthe? Consecrated 
By the heart’s truest tears, the lonely spot 
Where all that death can claim of thee shall perish 
But the bright spirit—Earth, thou hast it not! 


Not, not of thee, 
Ask we for our belov’d one. Soul-enfranchised ! 
Why should we murmur where thy dust shall be. 
The undying has no grave,—ashes and darkness 
Are all we give to earth.— Immortal, 

Thou art free! 





(Original. ) = 


CAVETOWN, MD., 

Lies in Washington county,and contains about 50 
houses and about 300 inhabitants. It has improv- 
ed much of late years, and the active industry of all 
the mechanical branches, it is presumed, are carri- 
ed on as much here in proportion to the size and 
population as in any other town in Maryland. 

Cavetown has | large Tannery, 2 Cooper-shops, 
and 1 Wheelwright-shop, 1 Chair-maker, 1 Cabi- 
net-maker, 3 Shoe-makers, 3 Tailors, 2 Inn-keep- 
ers, 2 Stores, and 1 Church. 

Very numerous lime-kilns are burned at and 
near Cavetown, supplying the region of country for 
miles around, and the excellence of the Cave- 
town lime has grown into a proverb. If, as our 
State Geologist argues in his recent report, the con- 
dition of our soil would be enhanced by the applica- 
tion of lime, the future manufacture of this article 
will, no doubt, be attended with additional profit. 


Within about 500 yards from this town is a re- 
markable cavern. You enter by a small aperture 
in the earth, and pass through several rooms, 
whose appearance is unique and magnificent, sur- 
passing far in grandeur the interior of any human 
palace; it seems the palace of “Nature,” yet 
singularly exhibiting most of the studied arrange- 
ments and tastes of “arr;”’ the same Divine 
hand that wrote upon the Mosaic tables of stone, 
has carved out the most cunning workmanship 
in relief, upon the ceilings, sides and floors in parti- 
colored marble; there is a naturaland perfect stair- 
case, as also a beautiful pitcher, wash-stand and 
basin all formed of white marble. The clear water 
is ever dropping from the ceilings of some rooms, 
concreting as it falls,—like the tear of virginity 
—as beautiful, as chaste, but ah! as cold. 

The scenery around this village is as beautiful 
as the mind of man can conceive. Cavetown lies 
directly at the foot of the south mountain. It is 
imbedded im a most picturesque and rich valley, 
which is stretched out in one view before you, 
while on the other, loom altitude after altitude of 
bold majestic mountains, piercing the sky. When 
the last mists of an ardent sammer morning yet 
linger on the most elevated cone; it resem- 
bles, to use the expressive simile of Cooper, that 
vapor curling around the head of a venerable In- 
dian Sagamore while smoking Calumet of friend- 
ship by his Great Council Fire. 

There is a stupendous scene of grandeur open- 
ed to the eye of the visitant placed upon the 
Black Rock.* Earth in its mingled scenes of graa- 


*The “Black Rock” is an immense eminence of 
solid rock, situated upon one of the highest apexes 
of the South Mountain, two miles from Cavectown. 


Cavelown. 
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| deur and loveliness hath not an object excelling 

this! An almost perpendicular descent of more 
than 400 feet you survey beneath you, then your 
eye takes in the mellow, lovely, and pre-eminent- 
ly fertile “valley of the Cannococheague,” with 
its continuous variety of hill and wood and dale, 
river and vegetation, with many a dotted town 
stretched out for some 40 miles on the western 
horizon, till your extended vision at length re- 
poses upon that marriage-knot of Earth and Sky 
—the “ALLEGHANIEs.” 

One scene has not yet been described because 
we almost tremble to describe it. The rising of 
the sun as surveyed at Black Rock. The sun ap- 
pears, as it were, ascending from an ocean bed, 
far, far down below the level ofa mere landscape- 
horizon, slowly journeying on his grand spheriod- 
ical track, radiating ten thousand new, soft, and 
lovely corruscations from his disc, surpassing all 
the brilliancy of Indies’ and Golconda’s gems! 

Magnificent Luminary! Type of God!—art 
thou travelling the rounds of a celestial journey! 
The patriarchal Jacob’s ladder was stretched from 
earth to heaven, but thy journeying, O sun! I see 
beginning from a nether sky—progressing from 
HEAVEN TOWARD HEAVEN—and, indeed, thou art 
performing around favored central Terra the be- 
nignant circles of thy continual peregrinations. 

We cannot enlarge more upon the attractions 
of this place and circumjacent scenery. During 
the hot summer months Cavetown would un- 
doubtedly present an attractive resort to the vale- 
tudinarian and invalid. Hygeia—benign goddess! 
thou dost here preside in the refreshing mountain 
breezes, in the clear, cool, gushing waters. Here 
are many coy sylvan nymphs, as wild and grace- 
ful as the antelope, free perhaps from the refined 
affectations* of the plains, but as arch and intel- 
lectual, pure and lovely, as so many Houris.— 
Thou hypochondriacal, and thou too, perchance, 
tod bashful reader, come on—be courageous, and 
let a true zest be given to your pursuit. Remem- 
ber, to win confidence and pride in thyself, 
what Chateaubriand has said: ‘‘Man only regains 
ina union with the Fair that ‘aller divine parte,’ 
what he since Eve’s creation out his wounded 
side had lost.” Come on, then, come quickly, (and 
excuse me if I say) when you have proved the 
truth of that sly arithmetic of Cupid’s, which 
adds onE to one and yet. makes but one, your hap- 
piness will be sublimated. Till all your arrange- 
ments sub rosa are completed, 1 would say that 
you will find excellent accommodations with mine 
hosts, Messrs. Wolfersherger and Fleming, in this 
romantic little quiet village. T. McK. H. 


*Our mountain sylphs, Mr. Editor, do not lace 
tightly to impair their grace, movement, health 
and beauty! 
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~ NEW BOOKS. 


Lecrores on THE Srnere anp Duties or Wo- 
MAN AND oTHER Supsects. By George W. Bur- 
nap, Pastor of the First Independent Church of 
Baltimore. Jno. Murphy, printer and publisher 
—pp. 272 duodecimo. 

This volume comprises a series of lectures de- 
livered we believe in this city last winter. The 
subjects selected by the lecturer were not only cal- 
culated to excite the interest of his hearers, but 
eminently fitted to instruct and benefit society.— 
And Mr. Burnap has been successful in accom- 
plishing both. He has attained a desirable popu- 
larity among the elite, while at the same time he 
is listened to and read by the humbler classes that 
are in quest of useful knowledge. His lectures or 
essays all maintain a high moral and intellectual 
tone, breathe a spirit of pure patriotism, and in- 
culcate many valuable philosophic lessons. Nor 
is he wanting in practical utility. if he has la- 
bored effectively to impress upon the minds of his 
hearers theproper moral regulations to be observ- 
ed, he has at the same time done justice to the 
domestic “duties.” The volume will doubtless 
have a great run. His published lectures to young 
men some time since had a tremendous sale. His 
style is very plain arid pleasing. We may give 
our readers some extracts from the work when 
our limits will permit. The publisher, Mr. Mur- 
phy, is rapidly securing the favor of the public by 
his enterprise and liberality. His publications are 
all tastefully and neatly printed. The binding is 
in embossed muslin, done by Mr. J. Wright.— 
The work can be had of Cu-hing & Brother, and 
of the publisher. 


Lecrures on Univensaism: by the Rev. Joex 
Parker, D. D.—J. S. Taylor §& Co., New York, 
publishers.— This is the third edition, we believe, 
and we hope there will be twenty-seven mor@@ 
If ever there was an insidious serpent in the guise 
of piety, it was, in our opinion, when the sect of 
Universalists reared its headin Christendom. An 
open enemy is less dangerous than one that profes- 
ses friendship for the purpose of beguiling. But 
here we are rejoiced to see the head of the viper 
most effectually bruised, notwithstanding his spe- 
cious pretensions and loving professions. The 
false teacher is rebuked, and his pernicious doc- 
trines put to naught in this volume. The word 
of Gop is the weapon. ‘The reverend author de- 
serves the gratitude of all Christians. The work 
may be had of D. Brunner, N. Charles street. 


Cornetivs THE Centurion: By F. A. Krum- 
macuer, A. M.—This is a translation from the 
German, by the Rey. Jno. W. Ferguson, A. M., 
of Edinburgh, and republished in New York, by 


Books. 


Jno. S. Taylor. The fact that it has been printed 
in three different countries, would be alone suffi- 
cient evidence of its merits: but those who peruse 
it carefully will need no other testimony than 
their own senses to stamp it with their hearty ap- 
probation. It illustrates most admirably many of 
the most interesting passages of Scripture, and 
teaches many valuable religious lessons even to the 
well-informed. We commend it to the pious—to 
the inditferent—and, more than all, to the atheist- 
ical reader. For sale by D. Brunner, N. Charles 
street. 


Sermons on Revivars: by the Rev. Arsert 
Barnes; Jno. S. Taylor §& Co, New York, publish- 
ers.—The title of this little book is indicative of 
the nature of its contents, and the name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee that the subject is 
well treated. The Christian reader will derive 
great satisfaction from its perusal, and the uncon- 
verted may chance to find a spark in its pages 
that will ignite his heart. For sale by Brunner. 


Tue Rocky Istanp, anp oTHER PAKABLES.— 
This is a most pleasing and instructive little work, 
by the erudite, pious, and indefatigable Archdea- 
con Wilberforce, M. A., of England, and repub- 
lished by Jno. S. Taylor, New York. It is design- 
ed principally for the youthful mind, but will be 
found quite entertaining and instructive by every 
secker after spiritual gems. Jt is handsomely il- 
lustrated with engravings. For sale by D. Brun- 
ner, N. Charles street. 


A Pcea For Tue IntTemMperate: by Davin M. 
Reese, M. A.; Jno. S. Taylor & Co., New York, 
publishers.—This neat iittle book is dedicated to 
Wm. K. Mitchell, President of the Washington 
Temperance Society of Baltimore. The author 
pleads with the intemperate, and for the intemper- 
ate. He pleads with them to abandon their ruin- 
ous habits for the sake of their own welfare, both 
here and hereafter—and he pleads well. Get the 
book of Brunner. 


Tue Backstiver: by ANprew Futren; Jno. S. 
Taylor, New York, publisher.—In this handsome 
little book may be found the various species and 
means of backsliding, and the tremendous turpi- 
tude and awful danger of the one who contemns 
the mercies of his God and defies His vengeance. 
Read it, reader. It can be had of Brunner. 


Tue Sirk Journat, for May, Gideon B. Smith, 
editor, has been received. Beside the ability and 
industry displayed in conducting this publication, 
the publishers are now adding attractive colored 
plates, to illustrate the worms in the various sta- 


ges of decay. The office is in North street, near 


the Post Office. 





